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The Wrong Kind of Hardware 


Tuere was always a risk that American 
carrier diplomacy might end by driving Syria 
and Egypt into open alliance with Russia. 
Has this now happened in Syria? News from 
Damascus is still scanty. Nevertheless, the 
sequence of events which led to the present 
crisis is quite clear. Since November, the 
Syrian economy has been moving steadily to- 
wards bankruptcy. The virtual shutdown of 
the Turkish, Iraqi, Jordanian and, even, 
more recently, the Lebanese frontiers, and 
the loss of French export markets and of 
over £3 million in oil transit dues, have pro- 
duced a severe shortage of foreign exchange. 
The Syrian pound has dropped 30 per cent. 
of its value in recent months, and there is 
acute anxiety in ‘the country’s business 
centre, Aleppo. The US, which has made 
no secret of its dislike for the present regime, 
has increased these difficulties by various 
forms of economic warfare —manipulating 
the Syrian pound in the Beirut free market 
and undercutting Syrian exports in Italy. 
Until recently, it looked as if American 
policy would succeed. Syrian governments 
are made and unmade by combinations of 
businessmen and army officers. Early in 
June, 60 Syrian deputies — right-wing inde- 
pendents and members of the Sha’ab Party, 
which represents business interests— 
resigned from the Assembly and there was 
an open breach between General Nizam 
Ed’deen, the Commander in Chief, and the 
younger nationalist officers, led by the head 
of the Deuxiéme Bureau, Colonel Serraj. 
The forces were evenly balanced, but there 
was no doubt which America was backing. 
Towards the end of June, America’s puppets 
in Saudi Arabia and Jordan opened up a 
fierce radio campaign whose open intention 
was to push Nizam Ed’deen and the tradi- 
tionalists into power. Last month, they 
appeared to have tipped the scales. When 
Khaled El-Ezem, the. Defence Minister, who 
is linked to the Serraj group, publicly 
attacked King Saud, the government was 
forced to repudiate his words and El-Ezem 
was sent on ‘convalescent leave’ in Italy. 
Now, abruptly, the position has. been 
reversed, and the nationalists have the upper 
hand. The 60 rightist deputies have with- 
drawn their resignations. Nizam Ed’deen 


and his supporters have been ousted. What 
is the explanation of this sudden change? 
The answer almost certainly lies in Syria’s 
economic difficulties. Her remarkable post- 
war experiments in agriculture have. been 
financed by foreign capital, mainly from 
France. Since November, these sources have 
dried up, and Syria’s main problem is their 
replacement. Offers of dollar aid, under the 


‘Eisenhower Doctrine, were unacceptable 


because of the very visible strings attached. 
The only other source was Russia. 

For several months Moscow appears to 
have hesitated. Soviet exportable surpluses, 
particularly of the type Syria requires, are 
limited. In many respects the arms deal with 
Egypt had proved a costly failure. Why 
throw good money after bad? Moscow’s 
scepticism was reflected in Damascus: those 
who had counted on Russia to bail out the 
economy began to lose face. Syrians do not 
forget that, after the West withdrew from the 
Aswan Dam scheme, Nasser appealed in vain 
to Moscow. Then, early this month, the 
Soviet leaders decided to give the Shepilov 
policy another try. Khaled El-Ezem was 
summoned from semi-exile in Italy to 
Moscow; and he brought back to Damascus 
the most generous foreign-aid deal Russia 
has ever made with a non-satellite country. 
Syria is to get $300 million in goods, services 
and credits (total Eisenhower Doctrine aid 
amounted to only $200 million, to be 
divided up among 12 countries), of which 
only one-third has to be paid ‘back over 10: 
years. For the nationalists this was a major. 
triumph. The pro-West opposition collapsed. 

The West can draw two conclusions. First, 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine is powerless to 
deal with situations of this sort, where the 
Soviet threat takes the form not of political 
subversion but of economic penetration. 
Second, we now know that Moscow still 
regards the nationalist regimes of the Middle 
East as a good investment. The West has 
been warned: the next target may be Egypt. 
Our policy of placing Nasser in economic 
quarantine has failed to unseat him: Syria’s 
experience shows that it may merely be 
playing into Russia’s hands. In the age of 
‘peaceful competition’, the Sixth Fleet is the 
wrong kind of hardware. 


* 











‘Relief in the Pentagon 


~~ Tt seems unlikely that the new western pro- 
pdsals, though ingenious, will save the disarma- 
tment talks from failure. At one time it seemed 
‘possible that an agreement would be reached on 
nuclear testing which would effectively impede 
the Pentagon’s race for the ‘absolute weapon’. 
Mounting public opinion against the hazards of 
nuclear fall-out had impressed even President 
Eisenhower. Within the last three months, how- 
_ ever, a high priority programme to ‘wash’ the 
‘bomb, which was introduced by the -AEC after 
the 1954 disaster to the Japanese fishermen, has 
produced results: bombs now being manufactured 
are 96 per cent. ‘clean’, and it is expected that 
the fall-out will be virtually eliminated in the 
mext four years. Paradoxically, the blast and 
heat potency of clean bombs is somewhat greater 
than dirty bombs—a .20 megaton weapon, for 
example, would have a lethal area six miles in 
diameter—and the search for the washing pro- 
cess involved technical advances in several 
directions. This explains why the Pentagon is 
unwilling to give Russia details of the clean 
bomb; and it is pointed out that America retains 
,am armoury of dirty bombs—just in case. The 
»Pentagon’s jubilation is heightened by its con- 
viction, leaked in this month’s Fortune, that the 
» US is increasing its technological lead in the 
» field’ of nuclear weapons. It is now virtually 
-certain that an operational prototype of . the 
.1ICBM (Atlas) will be ready well before 1960, 
-hitherto regarded as the ‘optimum’ date; the 
inventory of intermediate-range missiles (Thor) 
will be completed during the period 1960-65, and 
-.a substantial inventory of ICBMs (both Atlas 
and the more advanced Titan) will be available 
by 1963. By this date, if the present technological 
_,gap is maintained (or even earlier if it is further 
increased), the Pentagon hopes to have estab- 
_ lished a lead as decisive as that which the US 
enjoyed in 1945-9. The argument runs that it will 
then be willing, indeed anxious, to ‘freeze’ the 
technological race by a disarmament agreement. 
f 


“Travelling Salesmen 


Having restored some sort of order to the 
French economy, members of the government 
are setting out on a number of journeys across 
the world. The Prime Minister, M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, and the Minister of National Defence, 
M. Morice, are leaving on 26 August for 
Algeria and the Sahara: M. Pineau, the Foreign 

’ Secretary, is taking off for a tour of South 
America. M. Maurice Faure, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, is off to visit countries in Asia. 
These comings and goings have but a single pur- 
pose —to rally world opinion behind the French 
case about Algeria, and thus avoid censure when 
the UN Assembly meets at the end of September. 

_ But what hope is there that this difficult opera- 
tion can succeed? For several months the govern- 
ment has been trying to draft a new statute for 
Algeria. The ministers themselves did not know 
what was to be put into this statute until last 
Wednesday, and then they were not agreed 
among themselves. In an interview with. the New 
York Times, M. Lacoste has given his personal 
view that a powerful executive must be installed 
ih Algeria under the authority of the Resident 
‘Minister. But this plan did not suit M. Bourgés- 
~ Maunoury, or a large group in parliament which 
wishes above all that the three Algerian provinces 
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should remain directly responsible to Paris. To 
reassure the public the government immediately 
announced that the differences within the govern- 
ment were solely on matters of detail and not 
on principle. This time, however, such internal 
disagreements are not important. Everyone knows 
that neither M. Bourgés-Maunoury nor -M. 
Lacoste has the means to impose their statute on 
the Algerians, and that the only possible solution 
lies in direct negotiation with representatives of 
the Algerian people. 


Run on Sterling 


Despite the pessimistic rumours of an immi- 
nent devaluation of sterling as a sequel to the 
partial devaluation of the French franc, the 
British authorities seem to mean precisely what 
they say when they deny all intentions of either 
devaluing the pound or allowing it to fluctuate 
freely until the exchanges find a new equilibrium. 
The recent heavy pressures on sterling appear 
to be due, not to any disequilibrium in the cur- 
rent balance of payments, but to speculative 
withdrawals of foreign funds from London as a 
precautionary measure against a possible devalu- 
ation. The piling up of foreign funds in West 
Germany, where they are promptly sterilised by 
the deflationary policy of the Bonn Government, 
has given rise to a shortage of funds for financ- 
ing international trade; and the shortage is 
particularly acute in London—the chief centre 
for non-dollar international finance. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the action of the 
US Congress in slashing President Eisenhower’s 
foreign aid budget; this threatens Western 
Europe with a severe scarcity of dollars in the 
near future, and may make it difficult for the 
European countries to maintain full employment 


unless the Americans can be induced to change 


their minds. It does not, however, follow that the 
situation will be improved either by increasing 
the international value of the D-mark or by 
lowering that of sterling. At present there 
is a combination of a markedly deflationary 
movement in world finance with a continuing 
tendency towards inflation in the internal 
monetary affairs of a number of countries; and 
the American near-abandonment of foreign aid, 
except in purely military form, thus comes at a 
particularly awkward moment, above all for the 
sterling area and especially for India. The need 
to support the pound under these conditions 
seems to involve a substantial drain on the ster- 
ling area’s gold and dollar reserves; but the main 
use of the reserves is in meeting such a claim. 


Backroom Boys in Ghana 


Following the deportation orders against Mr 
Bankole Timothy and the two Kumasi politicians 
there have been further disputes between the 
Ghana government and the press. Writs have 
been issued against Mr Colvin of the Daily Tele- 
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graph, and a local paper, the Ashanti Pioneer, 
for alleged contempt in their comments on the 
Kumasi pfoceedings; and Mr Redfern of the 
Daily Express has been summoned for police 
questioning in connection with editorial comment 
in that paper. All this indicates an attitude the 
more alarming because it could so easily lead to © 
a regular pattern of suppression. The: opposition 
declare that measures are in preparation by the 
government for the suppression of opponents. 
At the opening of parliament on Tuesday, Dr 
Nkrumah was booed and police baton charges 
were necessary to clear the precincts. But there 
is another aspect which must cause concern. 
Much prominence has been given to the name of 
Mr Geoffrey Bing, and it is extremely unfor- 
tunate that. one of the premier’s unofficial ad- 
visers should be so publicly involved. The 
questioning of Mr Redfern concerned articles 
attacking Mr Bing. He was also a principal in 
the Kumasi cases, leading on behalf of the 
Attorney-General; and it is on his initiative that 
the writs for contempt have been issued. The 
expatriates of the Ghana civil service, whose 
continued service is admitted to be vital at this 
stage, have remained at their posts from a high 
sense of duty, and the presence of unofficial 
advisers requires the exercise of great tact on 
both sides. The career men are bound to be per- 
turbed by their open intervention in the admin- 
istrative machine. It would be unfortunate if 
the unexpectedly early retirement of Mr 
Paterson, the Attorney-General, should start a 
landslide, not only in Ghana, but also in Nigeria, 
where so many expatriate officials are now at the 
point of decision. 


The TUC and Pensions 


Critics of Labour’s new _ superannuation 
scheme have naturally tried to suggest, that there 
is a serious division between the Labour Party 
and the TUC. This theory is based upon the 
rather grudging phrases \in which the annual 
report of the General Council refers to the 
scheme, upon its proposal that there should be 
a further review of social insurance benefits in 
relation to the pension plan, and, specifically, 
upon the desire of the TUC to consider the 
retirement rule more carefully. Certainly, the 
General Council has not shown great verbal 
enthusiasm about the scheme, but it was in fact 
kept informed throughout of the way Labour’ 
policy was developing: more than one con- 
cession was made to meet its objections. And 
since the scheme does involve so sharp a change 
from the: TUC’s long commitment to the principle 
of flat-rate contributions and benefits, it is not 
surprising that the General Council is making a 
rather ponderous change of front. The idea that 
other beriefits should be reviewed in relation to 
the. superannuation proposals is a good one— 
and this is something which the Labour working 
parties will in any case be discussing ig the 
coming year. Finally, the unions may have to 
consider their doubts about the automatic pay- 
ment of pensions at a given age, irrespective. of 
the earnings of the contributor. The present 
earnings rule is increasingly unpopular, and it 
applies anyway only to men and women in the 
first five years ‘after they reach the minimum 
pensionable age. And if a more elaborate super- 
annuation scheme is introduced, there are two 
strong arguments for paying pensions automatic- 
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ally: the contributors will have definite rights, 
and the state scheme may well be competing 
with private and public occupational schemes 
which have no retirement or earnings rules. The 
sensible compromise would be to have no retire- 
ment condition, and to raise the earnings limit 
steadily as the coverage of the scheme extends. 


Orchestral Crisis 


A recent pay award to orchestral musicians by 
the Industrial Disputes Council has flung British 
orchestras into financial disarray. But the crisis 
is fundamentally one of long standing. The mar- 
gins on which our orchestras are obliged to operate 
are already so narrow that any additional burden, 
such as a pay increase, threatens to break the 
camel’s back. The general run of orchestral 
musicians do not, however, give an appearance 
of undue affluence and few people would deny 
that this recent rise is justified at a time of increas- 
ing prices. Where then is the money to be found? 
In part it must surely come from the box office. 
The manner in which orchestral managers are 
sometimes wont to reject the suggestions - of 
dearer seats is unrealistic, for there is no reason 
why orchestral concerts should expect to remain 
immune from rising prices. But they are clearly 
right when they say that there is a limit to the 
amount of additional money that can be raised 
in this way. The crux of the problem is that only 
an overworked and under-rehearsed orchestra can 
hope to pay its way. A first-rate orchestra giving 
interesting programmes is simply not a commer- 
cial proposition. But whereas the central and local 
authorities are used to dispensing large sums for 
roads, hospitals, schools, libraries, baths and other 
public services, the tradition persists in this 
country that the arts are a mere embellishment 
and therefore stand at the bottom of the queue. 
Other countries have a different sense of 


priorities and the funds that are made available 
for music in Italy, Germany; France and even 
relatively poor countries like Austria’ show how 
pitifully. inadequately music is supported by 
public authorities in Britain. 


Stadium Slavery 


Clubs which are members of the Football 
League will soon receive proposals from their 
management committee for a professional foot- 
baller’s ‘new deal’. The proposals, it is said, will 
include increases in benefits after five years’ 
service, signing-on fees and match bonuses. But 
there is apparently no proposal to remove the 
two worst features of football employment—the 
maximum wage, which exists in no other British 
industry, and the transfer system, which exists 
nowhere else except in slave markets. Indeed, 
it is said that an attempt will be made to bolster 
the transfer system by cutting the players in. 
In future when a player is transferred from 
one club to another he will receive 5 per cent. 
of the fee paid for his transfer. Such a plan is 
an inducement to disloyalty; for players who 
are prevented by the maximum wage from earn- 
ing what they know they could get in a free 
market will be encouraged to make good their 
loss by moving from one club to another. True, 
the management committee says that it will 
watch every transfer and will ban from football 
any player who uses the transfer system merely 
to increase his bank balance. But in the past 
the committee has not been particularly suc- 
cessful in investigating breaches of rules, which 
are questions of fact. Now it is setting itself the 
job of investigating questions, not of fact but 
of intention. This is a much more difficult task 
and one which involves extending the power of 
a private court over the livelihood of a pro- 
fessional footballer. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


New York 


The Murder of Gerald Murphy 


For half of a tiny island in the West Indies, 
the Dominican Republic keeps itself remarkably 
in the news, thanks to a unique combination of 
money, murder, and a good feel for public rela- 
tions. Generalissimo Trujillo—Dominicans who 
know what’s good for them call him the “Bene- 


. factor’—has always spent generously in the 


United States, probably returning to this country 
as much as a sixth of what he takes from Wash- 
ington in military aid and technical assistance. 
Law firms of far-reaching influence in both parties 
have been favoured with fat retainers by Domini- 
can interests, Congressmen have been given 
elaborate junkets by Ciudad Trujillo, and Ameri- 
can journalists and advertising firms have been 
hired at gaudy word rates. 

Complementing this programme of persuasion 
is one of quiet but efficient terror. Expatriate 
opponents of the regime who become vocal in exile 
have a way of disappearing, a circumstance that 
recently prompted Representative Charles O. 
Porter, of Oregon, to observe: “The shocking fact 
is that a highly paid organisation of killers is at 
large in our country, operating chiefly in New 
York City. and Miami, whose job it is to assassi- 
nate or intimidate the enemies of Trujillo in the 
United States’. Specifically the young Congress- 


man had in mind the now celebrated case of Pro- 
fessor Jesus de Galindez, an extreme critic of the 
regime, who walked down the steps of the sub- 
way station at Columbus Circle one afternoon in 
March 1956 and has not been seen since. 

A Spanish Basque who took refuge in the 
Dominican Republic after the civil war, Galindez 
found little to choose between Franco and Tru- 
jillo and soon moved on to New York, where he 
taught at Columbia University and in his spare 
time worked on a book to be entitled “The Era 
of Trujillo’. Apart from exposing in detail the 
brutal workings of a tyranny, the volume was 
believed to contain certain reflections on the 
purity of the Benefactor’s blood line, a touchy 
point. Accordingly the professor soon began re- 
ceiving threats, which he passed on to the FBI, 
to no good purpose as ‘it turned out. 

With the vanishing of Galindez, suspicion 
pointed inevitably in the direction of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, where officials proceeded to defject it by 
irrelevant slanders, in the tested manner of dic- 
tatorships everywhere. The FBI, the State De- 
partment, and the New York police worked on 
the case in what seemed like a desultory way until 
they were suddenly stirred to interest by Act II 
of the melodrama: The Murder of Gerald 
Murphy. 

A young and impoverished free-lance air pilot, 
Murphy had told a number of friends that on the 


. date of Galindez’s disappearance he had flown a 
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twin-engine Beechcraft from a remote little air- 
field on Long Island to the Dominican Republic 
by way of Florida. He had rented the plane him- 
self, paying $800 in cash —he didn’t say where he 
got the money — and had for his only passenger an 
‘invalid’, delivered to the field in an ambulance 
under cover of darkness. Not long after, Murphy 
appeared again in Florida as a well-paid co-pilot 
for Compajiia Dominicana de Aviacién. He con- 
tinued to talk indiscreetly, however, and on the 
morning of 4 December Dominican police 
reported finding his abandoned car on a cliff. 

Under pressure from the American Embassy, 
Dominican officials soon picked up a pilot named 
Octavio de la Maza, and within a week that un- 
fortunate man was reported to have hanged him- 
self in his cell, considerately leaving behind a note 
explaining that he had killed Murphy in a private 
quarrel and was about to end it all out of remorse, 
An Embassy aide who examined the cell demon- 
strated the improbability of the suicide, and the 
FBI subsequently branded the note a forgery, but 
since the Dominicans refused to co-operate 
further, American officials found themselves at 
a dead end. 

This. inconclusive state of affairs might have 
gone on indefinitely had not the Dominicans 
begun to feel the pinch of unfavourable publicity. 
Some seven million dollars a year usually finds its 
way into the so-called republic by way of Ameri- 
can tourists, a significant item in a small economy. 
But this year the three large luxury hotels of 
Ciudad Trujillo remained virtually deserted. What 
the Benefactor needed was a safe investigation that 
would clear him and restore the happy flow of 
cash from the North. Accordingly, Sidney S. 
Baron, a successful public relations man, was 
retained for $60,000 to promote ‘a generally better 
understanding’ and, much more sensational, 
$100,000.was put up for an ‘independent’ investi- 
gation of the Galindez-Murphy affair to be 
directed by Morris Ernst, one of the most cele- 
brated liberal lawyers in the US. 

No one here questions the integrity of Mr Ernst, 
but his judgment in taking on this ‘unpopular 
cause’ has been questioned emphatically. With 
the lively possibility that evidence has been syste- 
matically erased in the seventeen months since 
Galindez disappeared, with no power of subpoena 
to compel testimony and no authority to punish 
perjury, he will be hard put to it to demonstrate 
that extra measure of independence required of a 
judge who is on the payroll of the defendant. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Warsaw 
Gomutka’s Challenge 


A Correspondent writes: ‘Beware of provoca- 
tors who incite you to strike. The workers have 
nothing to gain from this in People’s Poland.’ 
This was the conclusion drawn by Mr Gomulka 
in a speech at Cracow three days after the end of 
the transport strike in Lodz..For the first time 
since he took power, Gomulka found it necessary 
to use strong arguments and threats against those 
whom he called ‘provocators’: “We will have to 
calm the disorderly’ he insisted at the end of his 
speech. This statement had an echo of phrases 
only too familiar behind the Iron Curtain. But 
the readers of Polish papers can understand that 
Gomulka had reason to be upset. 

Some days before the outbreak of the strike at 
Lodz, a Warsaw weekly, Przeglad Kulturalny, 
published an article by Mr Osmanczyk.. He said 
he was surprised by the reaction of the Poles 
after the October victory: a year ago every Pole 








“cynical Warsaw quip: 
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agreed -on..a single -slogan—to- become inde- 


_ pendent of Russia-and to. re-establish an indepen- 


dent. democracy. Thanks to Gomulka and the 
revolution, they got satisfaction. But then, instead 
of setting to work with renewed energy in their 
almost independent country, they chose to prac- 
tise a go-slow strike. Mr Osmanczyk produces 
some very disquieting statistics. In one factory near 


. Warsaw, in the first six months of 1957, produc- 


tivity fell by 30 per cent., and absenteeism rose 
by one-third. However, in the same period, aver- 
age earnings in this factory increased by. 34 
per cent. The author adds some astonishing 
figures about theft in the factories, and about the 
increase in drinking. The consumption of vodka 
has risen by 24 per cent. this year, He quotes a 
‘Perhaps the Polish road 
to Socialism doesn’t exist, but there is no doubt 
about the Polish road to alcoholism.’ (No wonder 
there is now talk of a new and crushing tax on 
hard liquor!) 

All these points are made in many other 
articles, especially those appearing in the daily 
Zycie Warszawy. Reading them one really has the 
impression that a wave of demoralisation is sweep- 
ing the Polish working class. Perhaps there is 
nothing surprising about this. The Polish workers 
for a long time carried on their shoulders the 
heavy burden of Stalinist industrialisation policy, 
and since 9 April 1950—the date of the law 
which imposed heavy penalties for violations of 
labour discipline — they lived to all. intents under 
a regime of forced labour. Men who have been 
working twelve hours a day without the right to 
change their job or their place of residence are 
today claiming the fruits of their labours and the 
right to a breathing space. 

_But no regime can achieve miracles. In his 
historic speech on 19 October 1956, the day after 
he took power, Gomulka declared:. ‘To produce 
more, at lower prices and in better quality, is to 
improve the standard of life of the working class 
and of the whole people...’ All the other 
points of his speech have been understood by the 
Poles, who showed their support in the course of 
the October days and in the general election. But 
the appeal for higher productivity has so far gone 
unanswered. It seems, after the strike at Lodz, that 
Gomulka is beginning to lose his patience and 
that he is about to launch an offensive for indus- 
trial discipline and higher productivity. Can he 
succeed by persuasion? This is his greatest 
problem, but it could lead to his greatest vic- 
tory. For if he should succeed it would be over- 
whelming proof to other Communist countries 
that democratic techniques can pay larger divi- 
dends than Stalinist totalitarianism. 


West Indies 


The Return of Cheddi Jagan 


‘‘Yohn Hatch writes: “What now?’ is the universal 
question being asked in British Guiana. Having 


“sspected the Waddington Constitution in 1953 


because it was alleged that Jagan was using it 
to’ establish a one-party state, the Colonial Office 
lids given the Guianese nearly four years for 
sécOnd’ thoughts. Now elections have been held 
n and Jagan has once more gained a majority 
of the fact that his People’s Progressive 
in the meantime split into two factions. 
“see repeated the crisis of 1953? Will 
‘renewed mandate to challenge the 
Colonial Office again? Or have the 
“1953 been learnt? 
‘immediate future of British Guiana is 
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stormy than in 1953, but it will be different from 
the last crisis. The Renison Constitution, under 
which this election has been fought, is not a 
replica 6f.the Waddington document. It signifi- 
cantly limits the authority passed over to elected 
members. Instead of having a majority, as pre- 
viously, the 14 members elected on 12 August 
will be matched by 11 nominees and 3 officials. 
This limited form of representative govern- 
ment offered as a stage back towards the 1953 
position has been universally condemned by all 
Guianese parties. The first post-electoral doubt, 
therefore, is whether Jagan will take office under 
the present constitution. Before the elections he 
said that he would not do so. So did Burnham, 
his erstwhile colleague who now leads the other 
section of the PPP. If-Jagan and Burnham now 
boycott. the constitution in order to demand 
responsibility with power, emergency conditions 
will again develop. The only alternative would 
be to select a government from the nominated 
members. In this case the election would have 
been a farce and tempers would soon rise. 
The fact is that the years between 1953 and 
1957 have been wasted. Large amounts of money 
have been spent, and many manceuvres con- 
ducted in order to prevent Jagan winning another 
victory, Yet the conditions of life in British 
Guiana which gave Jagan his appeal to the 
people remain unaltered. Poverty, insecurity and 
indebtedness still characterise the lives of the 
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mass of the people. Cheddi Jagan and his 
American wife are: shrewd -politicians, even if 
they have declared themselves as open Stalinists; 
but they need little skill to sow seeds in this 
fertile ground of misery.:Linden Burnham is less 
shrewd and -less courageous. He. is also handi- 
capped in that the Negfees are not so well organ- 
ised a community as the East Indians. And. race 
has played a big part in the election. Jagan has 
been supported by the Indians; Burnham by the 
Negroes. 

Whatever happens, the folly of the British 
government in suspending the constitution and 
giving Jagan mattyrdom without making any 
attempt to change the economic foundations of 
the country is now: fully exposed. It is particu- 
larly tragic.that this folly should have been com- 
mitted just at the time when West Indian federa- 
tion is taking -place, with the largest and 
potentially wealthiest West Indian nation left 
outside. It should now be obvious that sooner 
or later Jagan will have to be allowed back into 
power. It would. have, been much wiser to con- 
centrate on writing into a constitution the legiti- 
mate rights of an opposition than to frustrate 
the people by allowing them to vote but with- 
holding authority from their elected representa- 
tives. Weak government does not help the 
democratic cause. Nor are Jagan and Burnham 
so foolish as to destroy themselves by continuing 
to fight each other indefinitely. 


The Seriousness of Lord Altrincham 


Onze silly season story dead? Will the place in the 
limelight, vacated by Lords Altrincham and Lon- 


, donderry, be neatly filled by a couple of well- 


timed murders and suicides? No doubt that is 
what the Daily Express, which was responsible for 
making Lord Altrincham into a_ sensational 
figure, expected. The technique of inflating a 
serious criticism into a stunt, while piously con- 
demning the author for having made it and then 
dropping it for a triviality, is familiar enough. 
But Lord Altrincham, who is a moderate Con- 
servative, was not out for sensation, and in- 
tends, if we understand him aright, to pursue his 
point until the serious public takes it as seriously 
as the Palace does already. 

His criticisms of the monarchy, and particularly 
of the Court, were thoughtful and deliberate. A 
convinced monarchist himself, he had the courage 
to say in public much that has long been the 
common gossip of Fleet Street; he seeks to create 
‘a new conception’ of the monarchy. In an article, 
published this week in American and Canadian 
newspapers, he has now elaborated his theory 
that, as head of the Commonwealth, the Queen 
should no longer be surrounded solely. by British 
courtiers and the ‘host of near mediocrities’ who 
convey to the rest of the Commonwealth an im- 
pression that the royal family is a purely British 
affair, even though members of it are occasional 
‘tourists’ in the Dominions. This is a thesis 
which can be logically extended to revolutionise 
the popular attitude to the Crown, with wide 
implications for the vast majority of Common- 
wealth citizens who are not ‘white’ in colour or 
necessarily at all interested in Britain’s monarch- 
ical institutions. 

As the dust clears, it will be found that Lord 
Altrincham’s intervention has performed a use- 
ful service. It will no longer be possible for 
archbishops, magistrates, or Scottish peers to pre- 
tend that the monarchy has become in our gener- 
ation —what it had never been since the days of 


Charles I—a Sacrosanct institution. It is a part 
of the civil service, largély maintained by public 
funds, and properly open to normal democratic 
criticism. Opinion polls in the press have shown 
that the majority of ordinary men_and women are 
well aware of this; they seem quite unshocked by 
what has been condemned by some readers as 
rudeness to the Queen. About this rudeness two 
things may be said. First, that because a halo has 
been laboriously constructed round the head of the 
monarch, any criticism sounds to many people like 
blasphemy. Secondly, as Lord Londonderry said 
in the sound,. if youthful, letter. we published 
last week, Lord Altrincham had to ‘lay it on thick’ 
in order to persuade anyone to listen. If he had 
been polite, his cogent criticisms would have been 
completely neglected. 

This healthy controversy may have some effect 
on what Sir Stafford Cripps once made a stir by 
calling ‘Buckingham Palace Circles’, We may 
see changes in the rather absurd entourage that . 
surrounds the royal family and modifications 
may be made in the royal programme and the 
utterances which have recently been so notably 
unconvincing. It is at least possible that our 
monarchy will in time assume an aspect less 
unsuitable ta a welfare state. Amongst the letters 
we select for publication this week from a large 
post-bag, one comes from a Scandinavian corres- 
pondent who asks why we. hesitate to demand 
a republic. The answer is that we see no imme- 
diate advantage that a republican form of con- 
stitution has over a monarchy such as Norway’s. 
As our correspondent himself reminds us, Norway 
is a largely egalitarian country, with few very 
rich or very poor people, no aristocracy and none 
of the nonsense and snobbery that adheres to our 
class system. Norway finds a monarchy conveni- 
ent; its occupant is respected as the cerethonial 
head of the state, not treated as a film star 
or a demi-god. This seems a sensible example 
to follow, if we wish the monarchy to survive. 
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NEW STATESMAN 


Was the Revolution Betrayed? 


Te other day I received by post the latest issues 
of two Soviet journals Kommunist and Voprosy 
Istorii, together with an English paper-back edi- 
tion of Leon Trotsky’s The Revolution Betrayed. 
It was enough to scan the two journals for a few 
moments to see how much the ghost of Trotsky is 
once again haunting the ruling circles of the 
USSR. Kommunist attacks Shepilov for the in- 
dulgence he has shown towards ‘revisionists’ in 
literature and the arts and says that Shepilov drew 
inspiration from Trotsky who allegediy held that 
writers and artists should avoid all political ‘com- 
mitment.’ The other journal, Voprosy Istorit, 
makes a fresh and rather feeble effort to exorcise 
Trotsky from the history of the Red Army and of 
the civil war, which is not as easy a job as it used 
to be in Stalin’s days. 

- These new attempts to lay Trotsky’s ghost do 
not alter the fact —indeed they confirm it —that.a 
new generation of the Soviet intelligentsia are 
grappling with the significance of Trotsky’s 
struggle against Stalin and with its relevance tothe 
problems of the post-Stalin era. The issue of 
Trotsky’s rehabilitation lurks behind some of the 
current political conflicts as well. The downfall of 
Molotov and Kaganovich has certainly brought 
the rehabilitation nearer. To be sure, Krushchev, 
who was.a very zealous Stalinist for over 25 years, 
does not favour it; but he is no more likely to have 
the last-say in this matter than Molotov and 
Kaganovich have had it. : 

What is involved here is not merely history or 


‘the rendering of posthumous justice to the reputa- 
. tion of a great revolutionary leader. If this were 


all, Trotsky would not occupy as much place in 
Soviet discussions as he does—17 years after his 
assassination and 30 after his deportation from 
Moscow. The intelligentsia of Moscow, Warsaw, 
Prague, East Berlin (vide Harich’s ‘testament’), 
and perhaps even of Peking, are wondering 
whether they can learn anything from Trotsky. Do 
his writings convey any message to Communists 
who are freeing themselves from Stalinism and 
trying to shape an alternative to it? 

Tito, Gomulka, Mao, and Krushchev have, 
each in his own way, provided some of the short- 
term practical answers to questions raised by de- 
Stalinisation. But none of them has provided any 
serious theoretical generalisation; none has offered 
a broader historical perspective; and none has even 
tried to explain the origins and the nature of 
Stalinism and to facilitate thereby the proper ap- 
proach to its legacy. They have all been more 
lucky than Trotsky was in resisting Stalinism — 
they have resisted it during its decline. But of all 
Stalin’s opponents Trotsky alone has produced a 
systematic and comprehensive critique. 

In The Revolution Betrayed he offered the final 
version of that critique. He wrote the book in 
Norway in 1936, just before the Great Purges; and 
it has since become the bible of the latter-day 
Trotskyist sects and chapels. However, the work also 
made its impression far beyond these circles. In a 
curious way, it has been ene of the most influential 
books of this century: Some of its ideas, torn out 
of context, have become widely popularised by a 
host of writers who have lived on crumbs (and-.not 
the best crumbs) from Trotsky’s rich table. James 
Burnham, for instance, has based his Managerial 
Revolution on a few fragments of Trotsky’s 
theory. The Revolution Betrayed re-echoes 
through much of Koestler’s writing. Orwell was 
strongly impressed by it: the fragments of The 
Book, which take up so many pages in 1984, are a 


paraphrase of The Revolution Betrayed, just as 
Emanuel Goldstein, the author of The Book and 
Big Brother’s enigmatic antagonist, is modelled on 
Trotsky. Finally, some of the intellectually ambi- 
tious propagandists of the cold war have also 
drawn their arguments from this source. 

Despite the adventitious use made if it, The 
Revolution Betrayed remains a classic of Marxist 
literature. There are admittedly various layers of 
thought in it: not all of them are of equal value 
and not all have stood the test of.tifme equally 
well. But this is onlynatural. Trotsky’s fertile mind 
grappled here with a vast, complex, and novel 
problem. He threw out various, sometimes con- 
tradictory, hypotheses; and he sought to facilitate 
analysis by means of somewhat shaky historical 
analogies. He dealt with his subject matter in his 
various capacities: as a detached and rigorously 
objective sociologist and analyst; as a fighter and 
exiled leader of a suppressed opposition; and as a 
passionate pamphleteer and polemicist. The 
polemicist’s ‘contribution, his brilliant anti- 
Stalinist invective, forms the more ephemeral and 
exoteric part of the work; but it has, naturally, 
tended to overshadow Trotsky’s profound, strictly 
analytical argument. 

Nothing is easier than to compile from this 
book a list of errors and false prognostications. 
Trotsky argued gravely that the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy strove to abolish public ownership and 
that its members might soon become the share- 
holding owners of the Soviet industry—he even 
saw in the ‘Stalin Constitution’ of 1936 ‘the 
political premises’ for such a change in pro- 
perty relations. He forecast that in the course of 
the second world war the collective’ farms would 
dissolve, the Soviet monopoly of foreign trade 
would collapse, and western (allied) capital 
would penetrate into Russia. He did not see how 
Stalin’s Russia could emerge victorious, with its 
social structure intact, if the war was not brought 
to an end by proletarian revolutions in the West; 
and he was strangely confident that such revolu- 
tions would stop the second world war much 
more decisively and much earlier than they 
stopped the first. 

But there is perhaps more to be learned even 
from Trotsky’s mistakes than one can learn from 
the ‘correct’ platitudes of most political writers. 
Even his erroneous hypotheses and predictions 
contain important elements of truth and most 
often follow from premisses which retain full 
validity. He is in this respect not unlike Marx: 
his thought is ‘algebraically’ correct even when 
his ‘arithmetical’ conclusions are wrong. He over- 
rated the ‘bourgeois’ element in the Stalinist 
bureaucracy; but he was absolutely justified in 
exposing it, and this at a time when so many 
‘friends of the Soviet Union’ were utterly blind 
to it. His specific forecasts about revolutionary 
developments in the course of the second world 
war have been falsified by the events, largely 
because he viewed the second world war too 
much in terms of the first; but his general insights 
into the mutual relationship between war and 
revolution were deep and still offer the clues 
(but not more than.the clues) to an understand- 
ing of the revolutionary aftermath of the second 
world war. 

What gives to The Revolution Betrayed its 
weight as a document of our time is the masterly 
critical panorama of Stalinist society during its 


early and middle periods which Leon Trotsky . 


drew here. While the polemicist denounces the 
‘plots’ of the bureaucracy and, above all, of Stalin. 
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the sociologist sees Stalinism and its growth as a 
historical process determined by objective circum- 
stances, by the isolation of the Russian revolution 
and the appalling poverty and backwardness of 
the environment in which the first ‘workers’ state’ 
had set out to build Socialism: 


The justification for the existence of a Soviet 
state as an apparatus of compulsion lies in the fact 
that the present transitional structure is still full 
of social contradictions, which in the sphere of 
consumption—most close and sensitively felt by 
all—are extremely tense. .. . 

The basis of bureaucratic rule is the poverty of 
society in objects of consumption, with the result- 
ing struggle of each against all. When there is 
enough goods in a store the purchasers can come 
whenever they want to. When there is little goods 
the purchasers are compelled to queue up, when 
the queues are very long, it is necessary to appoint 
a policeman to keep order. Such -is the starting 
point of the power of the Soviet bureaucracy. It 
‘knows’ who is to get something and who. has to 
wait. . . . Thus out of a social necessity there has 
developed an organ which has far outgrown its 
socially necessary function, and become . . . the 
source of great danger .. . The poverty and cultural 
backwardness of the masses has again become in- 
carnate in the maligant figure of the ruler with a 
great club in his hand... 


Trotsky does not content himself. with expos- 
ing inequality and bureaucratic domination 
against their peculiarly Russian ‘background. 
From the experience of his time he dfaws a 


-wider conclusion which may be read as a warn- 


ing to Communists and Socialists everywhere: 
‘The tendencies of bureducratism, which‘strangles 
the workers’ movement in capitalist countries, 
would everywhere show themselves even after 
a proletarian revolution ’, although they are most 
unlikely to assume the barbarous forms they had 
assumed in Russia. He held that this danger 
was all the greater because inequality was bound 
to persist ‘even in the most advanced countries, 
even in the United States’ after a Socialist up- 
heaval, for even American capitalism had not 
developed the nation’s economic resources suffi- 
ciently to prepare the ground for an egalitarian 
society. This statement contradicts facile assump- 
tions to the contrary which are widespread in 
Marxist literature; and. it may serve as a start- 
ing point for a new Marxist analysis of the state 
of western capitalism and of Socialism. 

An article in a weekly review cannot do justice 
to the wealth of ideas that are found in this 
book, to the burning Socialist faith that informs 
it, and to its imaginative force and literary élan. 
Some of Trotsky’s conclusions are open to doubt. 
He certainly underrated to some extent the 
vitality that Socialist institutions and traditions 
retained even under the Stalinist. regime and 
by implication also the reformist potentialities 
inherent in the Soviet Union. He insisted 
that the conflict between bureaucracy and 
workers cannot be resolved: in a reformist 
manner and that it necessitated a new proletarian 
revolution, although he himself had most vigor- 
ously combated this view in the course of many 
years..Was he right in abandoning the. reformist 
and adopting a ‘revolutionary’ attitude towards 
the Stalinist regime? Only further developments 
within the Soviet Union can provide the answer 
to this question. But history is already proving 
him profoundly right .in this his ~ inspired 
prophesy: 


. .. the actual establishment of a Socialist society 
can and will be achieved, not by these humiliating 
measures of a backward capitalism, to which’ the 
Soviet government is resorting, but by methods 
more worthy of a liberated. humanity — aad -above 
all not under the whip of a bureaucracy. For this. 
very whip is the most disgusting inheritance from 
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the old world. It will have to be broken in pieces 

and burned at a public bonfire before you can 

speak of Socialism without a blush of shame. 

The whip is being broken into pieces. But how 
rarely do people, at any rate in the West, sce it 
as ‘the most disgusting inheritance from the old 
world’ rather than as the ‘inevitable’ result of 
Communism or Socialism. Yet in this descrip- 
tion of the ‘whip’ lies the crux of Trotsky’s 
critique of Stalinism. 

Isaac DEUTSCHER 


‘London Diary 


Bap taste? I'm never sure what people mean 
by it.,I don’t, for instance, know why it is all 
right for newspapers to interview a man sus- 
pected of murder before he has been cleared 
and all wrong for the BBC to interview him 
on television after he has been cleared. A point 
I do understand, however—and find appalling— 
is the behaviour of the BBC to Mr Baverstock, 
the producer who included this interview in his 
programme. If the BBC thought that Mr Baver- 
stock was wrong it could have censured him 
in private; instead, it publicly disassociated itself 
from the producer in a series of grovelling 
bulletins. No decent newspaper or other organisa- 
tion that earns respect would jettison its em- 
ployees in this way and I am glad to see that 
the BBC Staff Organisation is strongly protesting. 
But I shall be surprised if the protest does much 
good. The BBC has always been sensitive to 
conventional criticism. At the slightest pressure 
from the Establishment it quivers like a jelly. 
Do the party machines object to their less ortho- 
dox members getting time on the air? The 
BBC at once throws these members off even 
sporting programmes. Does parliament want to 
reserve to itself the discussion of topics that are 
due to come up in either House? Though the 
newspapers remain free to comment, the BBC 
dutifully keeps these topics off the air. One 
begins to wonder whether its decision to. aban- 
don its overseas broadcasts in Portuguese and 
Afrikaans is due not to the need for economy 
but to pressures from the Portuguese and South 
African Establishments. Perhaps it is thought that 
Establishment should not eat Establishment. If 
this is really the BBC’s attitude it is likely to 
find itself wholly devoured by ITA. 


* ” * 


Talking of pressure groups and the BBC, I 
have been reading with the greatest interest a 
series of issues of a cyclostyled brochure called 
Annunciation. The Tablet called attention to 
this paper on 2 June 1956. It explained that it 
was the organ of the Catholic Radio Guild, but 
that ‘even non-members of the Guild’ may read 
it, if they send ‘a minimum annual subscription 
of one guinea (which most people we hope will 
want to exceed)’. I find that it gives many details 
of Catholic radio activities, and frequently. boasts 
of the very large amount of time allowed to 
Catholic services and direct propaganda on sound 
and TV. ‘Our religious programmes’, it points 
out, ‘are not directed principally to Catholic 
audiences. They are aimed at the non-Catholic 
and more particularly at the non-Christian’. One 
article goes as far as to say that the writer is 
convinced that ‘if we are true to our evangelical 
doctrines, and simple and fervent in proclaiming 


them, we shall under God yet bring our country 
back to the old faith’. There is nothing surprising 
in this. Catholics, like Communists, believe that 
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they have the only and final answers, and 
therefore, as the same writer frankly puts it, the 
aim of ‘the Catholic priest in front of the micro- 
phone’ is ‘to bring as many as possible into the 
one fold of the Church. And let it be noted that 
the BBC assumes that this is his aim. It encour- 
ages him to pursue it: it will train him to make 
the most of his abilities.’ (My italics.) This is in- 
deed a remarkable claim. It made me notice with 
special interest references to members of the BBC 
staff, especially Mr Michael Barry, head of Tele- 
vision Drama, whose aid Father Agnellus 
Andrew, organiser of the Radio Guild, is said 
to be able to ‘enlist’. This puzzled me until: I 
made ingqliries at the BBC itself, only to learn 
that the Catholic Radio Guild was formed in 1954 
by members of the BBC staff. 


* * * 


I swapped recollections of Lord Jowitt with 
a friend who knew him at the time of his famous 
political switch in 1929. Elected as a Liberal, he 
immediately accepted the job of Attorney General 
in MacDonald’s government. Apparently troubled 
by the inevitable outcry, he took my friend 
aside and asked him in confidence if he thought 
that he had behaved badly. My friend said yes 
and no. He hoped he wouldn’t have behaved like 
that himself, but after all politics were politics 
and that was how politicians often behaved. Not 
everyone was equally generous. Lloyd George, 
for instance, made one of his most devastating 
parliamentary sallies at Jowitt’s expense. Speak- 
ing on an unemployment insurance bill, he said, 
‘I see that on the back of this bill is the name 
of the Attorney General. This is no doubt to 
lend weight to the clauses dealing with those 
who are genuinely seeking work’. Smoking room 
critics revived this sally even more sourly when 
Jowitt followed MacDonald into the National 
government and, later, got back into the Labour 
Party and managed again to receive office in 
the wartime coalition. This capacity for being in 
office is unfortunately the thing which will be 
most remembered about Lord Jowitt. It obscured 
his very agreeable qualities, such as his taste 
for art and even the deep Quaker conviction 
which, for example, induced him to give his 
services free to the unofficial inquiry into the 
international arms industry which some of us 
organised in the Thirties. One quality which was 
never obscured was the richness of his voice. 
Whatever side he happened to be speaking for, 
it was always a pleasure to listen. 

* os * 


No wonder that Asians often resent being 
called ‘backward’; people are not necessarily 
immature because they are technically under- 
developed. But there is one respect in which 
many Asian countries really are backward. It is 
only now that women, particularly in Islamic 
countries, are beginning to assert their equality 
as human beings. I remember the shock I felt 
when I first saw Pakistani women in a railway 
station wearing burkas, white tents covering them 
from head to foot, with slits through which their 
eyes hungrily devoured the world. A sign of the 
times is an Asian Women’s ‘seminar’ held last 
week in Bangkok, jointly organised by the UN 
and the Thai government. Thirty distinguished 
women from fifteen Asian countries discussed 
their common problems. Why, for instance, have 
not more women emerged in public life? Are 


* social and religious inhibitions to blame? The 


Nepalese delegate mentioned child marriage and 
the Pakistani referred to polygamy. The Indian 
chairman complained of the complexity of Asian 
cooking and another was caustic about ‘the 
sanctified convenience of menfolk’. Education was 
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the solution? But that, too, raised problems. 
The Korean delegate noted a tendency for girls 
to want to stay in the capital and others talked 
of the almost unbridgeable chasm between girls 
with diplomas and their illiterate. sisters. The 
Indonesian stressed the need to give educated 
women the opportunity for social work and the 
Philippino suggested ways of breaking down the 
psychological barrier between town and village. 
Nothing like this ‘seminar’ has ever before 
occurred in Asia. 
; x * x 


The education of princes is an ancient topic 
that takes us back to Machiavelli or, for that 
matter, to Aristotle. In our own history the sons 
of kings and queens have proved strikingly 
averse to following in their parents’ footsteps. 
The gay Charles II was the son of the pious 
Charles I. That dreary family man George III 
was the son of that more dreary voluptuary George 
II. George III’s sons were all disreputable. The 
unavailing efforts of Queen Victoria and Albert 
the Good to mould ard VII make an oft- 
told tale. The story of a strict upbringing pro- 
ducing the unexpected results was repeated in 
the. case of George V_ and Edward VIII. With 
this history in mind the present Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh must feel that the education 
of Prince Charles presents a difficult problem. 
Private tutors having so often failed in the past, 
I am not surprised that they should try the 
experiment of sending the Prince to school. The 
worst of it is that, school or no school, a prince 
has almost no chance of a normal education. As 
he gets older he will inevitably read the news- 
papers. Already I can hear little knots of his 
school fellows chuckling over such extracts from 
the press as these. This from the News Chronicle: 


Charles will be able to keep his weekly ration 
of sweets and chocolate in his own tuck box, but 
his parents can only send him cakes and fresh 
fruit. He need not worry about getting the cane 
—there is no corporal punishment. 


But a gossip writer in the Daily Mail says: 


Twice a week he will be allowed into the tuck- 
shop— meanwhile, no serumping. The kitchen 
garden with its tempting soft fruits’ is strictly 
out-of-bounds. And if he disobeys—they are not 
afraid of using the cane. ' 

Critic 


This England 
Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Latest sport for the gentry: hunting bats in stately 
homes with old tennis rackets, Last weekend Colonel 

—, country squire and retired stockbroker, went bat- 
ting with Six guests. They wore evening dress. - 
Sunday Dispatch. (Dr Elizabeth Huffa.) 


The American Air Force based at Greenham Com- 
mon, in Berkshire, has altered its flying lanes—so 
that the roar of jet bombers will not disturb Prince 
Charles, soon to be a pupil at nearby Cheam School. 

They did so as soon as they knew the Prince was 
coming, said an officer yesterday.— The Scottish.Sun- 
day Express. (Mrs. P. Glass.) 


A firm in Cowes has been appointed official marine 
photographers to Prince Philip. Near by, a butcher 
not honoured with a Royal Appointment has put up 
a notice saying to Her Majesty’s subjects.’ 
— Daily Telegraph. (P. Shafe.) 


‘But I am determined to prove myself worthy of the 
love of this fine, sweet girl, and that is why I am off 
on safari to the Congo to catch live apes.’— Daily 
Mail. (Loelia, Duchess of Westminster.) 
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The Blockade of East Germany 


‘Tuere were more than 18 million Germans liv- 
ing in the Russian Zone when the Communist 
leaders were told that they were to form the 
government of an East German state. Since then 
more than one million men, women and children 
have fled westwards, and the population has sunk 
to just over 17 million. When I visited the grim 
reception centre in West Berlin last week, there 
was still a daily average of 400 arrivals. 

I start with these figures because they are the 
basic fact which determines the social life, the 
economics and the politics of the DDR. The 
Kremlin set Ulbricht and Grotewoh! an impos- 
sible task. They are the only Communist leaders 
in the world who have to compete with a western 
government for the loyalty of their citizens. West 
Berlin is not merely a shop window, but a shop, 
where any East German can buy whatever goods 
he likes — provided he changes the East German 
marks at the black market rate of four to one. 
Every time he does so, of course, he is: com- 
mitting economic treason by admitting that a 
western pair of shoes, for instance, is worth four 
times as much as an eastern pair of shoes. And if 
this sense of western superiority becomes over- 
whelming, West Berlin provides him also with a 
safe and easy route of escape. 

Hearing the carefully prepared stories of the 
newcomers in the refugee centre, I felt I was 
never given an adequate reason for’such a des- 
perate decision. Here, for instance, was a miner 
from Saxony. He had been chairman of his: local 
Co-op and he described how pressure to join the 
SED made him suddenly, one night, leave home 
with his wife and three children. Here was. a mere 
boy from the Spreewald, who had been accused 
of spying when he came om some soldiers im a 
wood. At first I thought they were lying, and then 
I realised they were describing a delayed reaction 
to claustrophobia. In the DDR you feel as though 
you were trapped; gradually, with the lure of 
the wide open life of West Germany always 
there, the heat of exasperation mounts until sud- 
denly some minor incident brings it to the boil 
in an explosion of steamy anger. 

To my surprise, the man who explained this: to 
me most frankly and fully was one of the oldest 
and toughest Communists at the head of the 
party machine. ‘It is true’, he said, ‘that our losses 
are terrible. We give splendid scholarships to 
enable the poorest student to qualify as a doctor. 
Before he has taken his final exam. he has been 
bribed. by the combination of a good job and 
cash down to flit as soon as he has passed his 
exam. We have to pay the nuclear scientists. at 
our new research institute at Dresden far more 
than we should like. But if we don’t, they wilt be 
bought up. And it is not only the academics 
who are going. The loss is just as serious among 
skilled workers, on whose training we are spend- 
ing so much. Why do they go over to capitalism? 
Why?’ Since I was sensible enough to remain 
silent, he answered his owm question. ‘In Ham- 
burg some time ago I met two of our fellows — 
teachers from the Technische Hechschule—and 
asked them what they were doing. They told me 
they had fled to become agricultural workers. I 
said they were mad, and then one of them ex- 
plained that, whereas in West Germamy you are 
a private person when you have earned your 
wage, in a Communist country work does not 
stop when working hours are over’. 

*Yes’, I replied, ‘when Aristotle said that man 
ia a political animal he was telling a terrible lie. 
We base our British constitution on the elemental 


human right to be non-political and irresponsible 
and yet to have the right to kick out the respons- 
ible politicians’. ‘That is just the difference’, he 
said. ‘As Communists, we want to make all our 
citizens politically responsible, and the tragedy is 
that, when we’ve trained them to. a Communist 
sense of responsibility, so many run away and 
become private citizens in the West’. 

But, although the ceaseless. Communist ‘do 
good’ propaganda and the atmosphere of con- 
formism are both very oppressive, the main 
reasons for the flight to the West are, I am sure, 
economic. It is misleading to call the DDR ‘East 
Germany’. In reality it is. the slice that is left in 
the middle of Germany when the rich industrial 
Ruhr on the west and the rich industrial Silesia 
on: the east have both been lopped off. Most of 
its agricultural land is very poor. Though it has 
some brown: coal, it possesses. virtually no. hard 
coal or iron ore and was therefore witheut any 
heavy industry until 1945. No slice of Germany 
could have been more unsuitable cither for an 
experiment in Communist self-sufficiency or as 
an area from which the under-developed coun- 
tries of eastern Europe could be provided with 
heavy industrial equipment. 

However, by, fantastically costly efforts, some 
heavy industry has been built up. I spent a day 
at Stalinstadt, the new steel town on the Oder, 
with its brand new coke ovens.-and strip-mill 
and its Stalinesque blocks. of flats fer 50,000 wor- 
kers. The coal and coke used to come from 
Poland — before Gomulka. The iran ore still 
comes. from Krivoyrog im the Ukraine, and I 
was told that it takes a wagon-load: of coal to 
“bring a wagon-load of iron esé that distance. 
Stalinstadt is. a monument to the ecanemic in- 
sanity of the partition of Germany. If ever the 
country were reunified and steel could come from 
the Ruhr, it would have to stop production. Yet 
without it the DDR would have no- steel— and, 
therefore, no. industrial basis. of survival. 

This industrial poverty would not be so bad 
cae aa a eee Gk cee 

. Whereas the Russians feel themselves 
pose when they are not actually stripping 
‘the DDR, the Americans would feel guilty unless 
they were providing their Germans with constant 
injections of private dollar investment and Mar- 
wealth of western Germany, stimulated by lavish 
American assistance, and the natusal poverty of 
East Germany, aggravated by Russian rapacity, 
has been accentuated by cold war. The main aim 
of the DDR has always been to destroy the popu- 
lar support for the But very 
soon: after it was founded in 194%, the Commun- 
ists were driven on to the defensive. By refusing 
to recognise the Ulbricht regime or do. any kind 
of official business with it, Dr. Adenauer has given 
a free hand to his cold warriors. East Germany is 
subjected to economic blockade from the West; 
it is decided in Bonn and West Berlir: what shall 
pass to and fro on the black market. Even the 
rate of 4 East marks to 1 West marke is: a political 
rate (im my experience a genuine rate would be 
something less than two to one), and this. crush- 

i ats of the western currency is. main- 
a tained by lavish subsidies to. West Berlim It is 
an instrument of political warfare, which aggra- 


characteristic common to all the inhabitants of the 
DDR. The Communist élite suffers from. it as 
well as the general: public, which is acquiescent cor 
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actively hostile. It displays itself in the psychosis 
which automatically assumes anything western 
is superior in quality. ‘Get me a refill for my ball- 
point in West Berlin,’ said one German to an- 
other in Dresden; and when he was reminded 
that such pens are manufactured in the East Zone, 
and anyway a western refill costs four times as 
much, he replied solemnly, ‘Ah, but the quality 
is sure to be better’. 

In the case of the Communist élite, the inferi- 
ority complex expresses itself in truly German 
outpourings of heroic self-pity. Hew often did 
I have to hear the DDR described as poor but 
honest; as a proud little country which pays its 
debts and accepts no bribes; as a Socialist Father- 
land, unfairly attacked by the wicked forces of 
monopoly capitalism; as a gallant cultural 
minority, brutally assaulted by the big. battalions 
of western materialism. This, from those who 
blockaded West Berlin a few years: ago. 

Now the tables are turned, and every form 
of psychological warfare and subversion is em- 
ployed by the West Berliners in order to inflame 


the East German sense of inferiority. At least a - 
dozen American and West German secret service . 


organisations operate throughout the DDR, 
spreading their network of agents, spies, economic 
saboteurs and mere rumour-mongers. Day in, 
day out, the merciless West German 

pricks into the surface of East German life, while 
its very basis is being undermined by economic 
blockade. No wonder there are 400 new arrivals 
every day at the refugee reception centre. No 
wonder that, even in West Berlin, there ase 
anxious voices. asking how long this cold war 
can go on without causing another explesion in 
the DDR. This time a rising might be the stast 


of World. War III. 
R. H. S. Crossman 
(To be concluded) 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


Lz others with Jess on their minds, the: chair- 
man of the Daily Herald, along with several 
of the other directors, is. away on holiday. So 
are the trustees. of the News Chronicle. After 
meeting practically all the time, they have now 
adjourned their labours. until October. October 
looks like being an exciting month. The Daily 
Herald will then, it is claimed, be ready to show 
the world what escape from the FUC and 
the worst of the Inland Revenue cam do far 


taste of at least a year. It is. suggested that the 
paper will then put up its price to 3d, remodel 
itself nearer to the: news format and formula of 
the Daily Telegraph —liberal version—and see 
whether an economic balance on. such a basis can 
be made possible even if circulation falls. I can- 
not help thinking it would have been better if the 
News Chronicle had made the change ten years 
ago. It would then have given itself more chance, 
and longer time, to see whether what has brought 
such rich rewards when applied to a Conservative 
audience could have similar results with a politic- 
ally more progressive one. 

The Telegraph had the courage 20 years ago 
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to put to the test its belief in a. public who found 
The Times was too solid and exhaustive, and. 
the popular press too lightweight and sketchy. It 
has now got such a lead that it is questionable 
whether any other tree of the same kind can grow 
in its shadow. It has built up an advertising 
reyenue that enables it to get along on a mere 
million-plus circulation without any price differen- 
tial betwéen itself and the four million-plus popu- 
lars = and offer very much better value for the 2d. 
If the News Chronicle were to have to charge 
more for itself than the Telegraph it would, not, 
even with more pages that:it now has, look very 
good value to.many of those.it would most need to 
attract or hold. However, this may not happen. 
It-may be that all the 2d national newspapers will 
put up their price in October —a rise to 24d has 
been widely canvassed. And if 24d, several people 
in and around the NPA are asking, why not 3d, 
which is,more handy and sensible? 

Current circulation trends bring no great com- 
fort, I am afraid, to either the Herald or the News 
Chronicle. They underline the need. for quick 
action. Over the last year the News Chronicle has 
lost more than 47,000 paying readers, 39,000 in the 
I confess I find this inexplic- 
able by any test of journalistic merit. My trade 
compels me to read all the newspapers. The 
News Chronicle is the one I turn to first for 
private enjoyment. Yet at 1,324,000 its circulation 
is now about 200,000 lower than it was even ten 
years ago, despite the acquisition of the goodwill 
and title of the Daily Dispatch in the interval, and 
only some 80,000 above what it was twenty years 
ago. This seems to me asad commentary on the 
judgment of the middle reading public. I find: it 
hard to understand why its progress over the last 
two decades should have been so contrary to most 
other newspaper experience. 

The only other national daily to fall in circula- 
tion during the last six months is the Daily 
Herald. Its circulation has fallen at approximately 
the same speed as the News Chronicle over the 
past six months. On a longer view its position is 
even more astonishing than that of the News 
Chronicle’s —although more explicable journalis- 
tically speaking. It has actually. succeeded in losing 
no fewer than 600,000 paying readers over the last 
ten years —a feat which suggests a kind of perverse 
genius when one considers the immense expan- 
sion in newspaper readership during that period. 

All the other papers have gone up, the Express 
by nearly 85,000, the Mail by just on 67,000, the 
Telegraph by 43,000, the Sketch by 181,000. The 
Mirror, with so many readers lined up already, 
has found the task of increasing them a good deal 
more difficult than others. It put on a mere 9,000- 
odd during the year. That may be why it is now 
planning a big new circulation drive in the North 
and Scotland. 


From these figures it is plain that the tem- 


porary dip in newspaper readership which fol- 


lowed the last rises in price was merely a pause, 
not a permanent reversal of long-term trends. The 
British habit of newspaper reading, so much 
wider spread than in any other country in the 
world, continues to claim new victims every day. 
Neither the cost of living nor commercial tele- 
vision can check it. It is increasingly odd that it 


‘should so ostentatiously turn its back on both the 


Herald and the News Chronicle—papers which 
really have little in common. Nor can the circu- 
lation. trend be taken as evidence of. a ~public 

ion for the trivial. On the contrary, apart from 
the problem children of Long Acre and Bouverie 
Street, every kind of national daily from the most 
flippant to the most serious advances in public 
favour. — 


Francis WILLIAMS 
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The Bridge 


We crept out of Terespol in bottom gear. As we 
negotiated. ridges and pot-holes, the Polish 
frontier post loomed through the rain —and_ be- 
yond it, the bridge. At the. bridge’s far end lay 
Russia, represented at present by a teen-age 
soldier with a field telephone. He stood under a 
gigantic wooden mushroom. It was like those 
made to encourage the goblin folk in suburban 
gardens, but it was ten feet high. - 

It was my co-driver who pointed out that there 
was not one bridge but two. The first was clearly 
the one which the Poles recognised as the true 
bridge. The other one, an antique log construc- 
tion some 50 yards downstream, they. had sen- 
sibly ‘closed off. The Russians, however, still 
waited at their end of the old wooden bridge, 
which they had decorated with newly painted 
barrier gates and a red star. The function of the 
field telephone was to reconcile the theoretical 
with the actual point of entry. By it the sentry 
summoned a pilgrimage of officials from the 
blockhouse guarding the wooden bridge. For an 
hour they wrestled with our inadequate docu- 
ments, our unsatisfactory explanations and our 
almost total incomprehension of Russian. 

We undertook not to sell our decrepit car in 
Russia (a promise which was later strained by 
a Moscow film director who wanted it for shoot- 
ing a London street scene). We signed a declara- 


tion that we were not gun-runners. But there was 
‘still confusion and excitement over our status — 


or lack of it. Beyond visas we had nothing: no 
Intourist documents; no commercial papers; no 
connection with the Moscow Youth Festival, apart 
from the complicating circumstance that my wife 
was currently attending it. In evential despair, an 
official telephoned to Brest for an Intourist official. 
Decanted from a car into rain which had now 
reached tropical ferocity, he dived for the wooden 
mushroom. The arrival of this young man seemed 
to galvanise the half-dozen Russians already sand- 
wiched there to a new climax of arguing, pointing 
and waving. 

As the shouting mounted, and the new arrival’s 
furious sulleness seemed to deepen, I could stand 
it no longer. Running out to the mushroom I be- 
gan to distribute macintoshes. 

‘It is rainy,’ said the Intourist man, ‘We must 
talk.” * 

Wedged into the back seat with his feet on two 
5-gallon cans, he began to probe our credentials 
with alarming bluntness. Failing at first attempt, 
he suggested that we drive to the Brest railway 
station for further talk. “You were not expected 
here’, he said. 

‘Look’, I said, in the Lnsscittarsiieiaiing room at 
Brest. “We have no Youth Festival documents be- 
cause we are not youths. We have no Intourist 
documents because we are not tourists. For a 
thousand miles we have slept in a tent and cooked 
our own food, without hotels, interpreters or 
guides. We are tramps.’ 

‘Tramps?’ For a moment a flicker passed over 
= most solemn young face I have ever seen. ‘I 

” Full soleminity returned. Was this some- 
thing " beyond even his powers to organise? A 
small-arms fire of brisk questions followed. Then, 
‘I think I cam arrange. .. .” That ended bridge 
episode number 1: within half an hour we had 
petrol coupons, currency at the tourist rate, a loaf 
of bread and a road map. ‘Good luck, tramps’, he 
said, as we left for a lorry station where we could 
get a puncture mended. 

We saw the Intourist man briefly as we neared 


the bridge eleven days later. ‘No, it has never been 


_ 
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done before; you are the only ones. No, one can- 
not buy cayiare in Brest. I think it is impossible. 
f recommend the Hotel Brest for lunch. Quite 
cheap. Goodbye.’ Not cheap enough, though. 
After 2-rouble lunches in a workers’ cafe, we again 
halted on the bridge. But now there were three 
of us, for my wife had decided to join us for the 
return trip from Moscow. Without her we would 
never have got through, for miy co-driver arid I 
had unwittingly allowed our visas to expire. This 
was the first thing that the frontier men spotted. 
But their subsequent agonies on discovering that 
there was a third person in the car, with.a visa 
which did not sanction car travel, mercifully 
blotted out all later recollection of this fatal detail. 
While Moscow was being telephoned from the 
distant guard-house, the customs man sat on the 
ground and motioned us as though to say ‘We’ll 
all be here long enough. Let’s relax’. It was a 
golden afternoon. The young soldier peered 
dreamily from his mushroom at the sky.. My co- 
driver stared over the rail at the water, wonder- 
ing about fish. My wife and I conversed in primi- 
tive Russian with the customs man. ‘Fishing. for- 
bidden, frontier zone,’ he told us. ‘Soldier caught 
big one yesterday’, he added confidingly. 

We told him that we were all scientists. ‘Why 
do you have such a terrible car?’ he asked. ‘Cheap,’ 
we said. ‘But in our country-scientists are well 
paid’, he said. 

‘Your frontier post is at. the end of the wrong 
bridge’, I retorted. 

He seemed upset: 
repeated. 

‘Good bridge’, my wife said. 

He brightened: ‘Oxford, Cambridge, fine uni- 
versities.’ 

My co-driver joined in, and hastened to exploit 
the exchange of. good will by exhibiting the 
Primus stove which we had bought in Moscow. 
The jet needed unclogging, but we had no wire. 
The customs man returned from the guard-house 
with fuse-wire and the news that Moscow was 
still being telephoned. It was time to eat. In the 
middle of the bridge we began to fry, on the now 
rehabilitated Primus, a great conglomerate of 
bread and bacon. This amazed and delighted the 
soldier and the customs man, who was now joined 
by another official who had made the journey from 
the guard-house. He brought bad news. Moscow 
had said that my wife was on no account to pro- 
ceed by car. Everyone fell into deep dejection, for 
by now Russian officials and English tramps were 
blood-brothers in the struggle for unclogged 
Primuses, and for the rights of wives to travel 
with their husbands. 

All at once inspiration came. The two officials 
spoke faster and faster together. Then the master 
plan was announced. My wife, it was admitted, 
could not leave by car. She should perhaps not 
even have arrived by car. No doubt she should 
have been stopped at the 50 mile perimeter round 
Moscow. But. now that she had arrived at Brest, 
it seemed to them that she was perfectly entitled 
to leave the USSR by train. This could easily be 
arranged. If we finished our fried bread and bacon 
immediately, there was time to-drive her to Brest 
station to catch the 8.30 to Terespol, 2 miles into 
Poland. My co-driver and I could then return to 
the bridge and go.on to Terespol to meet her. 

Back on the bridge we were detained only long 
enough for the customs man to look under. the 
seat and in the boot. ‘No one hidden there!’ he 
explained, and laughed uproariously. Everyone 
was laughing, even the soldiers of a Red Army 
convoy which was at that moment rumbling past 
in the opposite direction. But-they could not Pos- 
sibly have sania what was the joke. - 

DONALD MICHIE 
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Golden Lad 


Sim Harter SHawcgoss believes firmly in the 
principle that a barrister cannot allow his politics 
to influence his choice of briefs. There is some- 
thing prophetic about the first case in which he 
attracted notice—the inquiry into the Gresford 
Colliery disaster in 1936. Shaweross represented 
the owners and another Socialist lawyer, Stafford 
Cripps, appeared for the miners, without fee. The 
pattern has’ persisted. He defends the Dockers and 
prosecutes the dockers; he is briefed for the 
Rhodesian mining magnates, net for the under- 
paid mineworkers. And: the injured workman 
claiming compensation, the smalf man fighting an 
injustice, seldom have the advantage of his ser- 
vices. Shawcross answers. criticism: by the analogy 
of the cab on the rank, available for hire to the 
first-comer whoever he may be. ‘Unfortunately, per- 
haps, for his standing in the Labour movement, 
whenever his cab moved to the front of the rank 
some top-hatted passenger always happened to 
jump in. Such men are glad -to hire him and to 
fork out the stiff fate that clecks up by the end 
of the ride. For Shawcross usually wins his case. 
Trollope’s remark about Mr Furnival, the bar- 
rister in Orley Farm, could -well apply to him. 


. “Any cause was sound to ‘him when once he had 


been feed for its support, and ‘he carried in his 
countenance his assurance of this soundness — and 
the assurance of unsoundness.in the cause of his 
opponent.’ 

When he decided to retire finally from practice 
at the age of 55 it came as a shock to the Bar. 
This was more than retirement, it was abdication, 
for Shawcross, still in mid-career, was the undis- 
puted head of his profession. In a dozen years 
since the war he had carried off all the prizes — 
Attorney-General from 1945 to 1951; Chairman of 
the Bar Council for the last four years, and the 
highest-paid silk in the land with an income 
approaching £50,000 a year. Only two possible 
crowns to such a career seemed to remain—Lord 
Chief Justice or the Woolsack. One or other would 
surely have been his for the asking within a year 
or two. With quiet deliberation he appears to have 
put himself out of the running for both. In 


the ‘pull devil, pull baker’ of law and politics. He 
has rejected both in favour of industry. 

Hartley “Shawcross was born in Germany, 
where his father was a Professor of English. His 
mother, who was part Danish, was an ardent 
Socialist and became one of the earliest suffra- 


sity, intending to become a doctor. Ie was J: H. 
Thomas, whom he met at a conference of the 
“Second International, who persuaded him to 
study law instead, as a more useful stepping-stone 
‘to politics. For politics had become Shawcross’s 
absorbing interest. He came came first in a field of 


early in 1939. A spinal injury sustained in a climb- 
ing accident caused his rejection for military ser- 
vice, and Herbert Morrison appointed him 
Regional Commissioner fer Civil Defence in the 
North-West. At the end of the war he needed little 
persuasion from Morrison te enter politics, and 
was elected for the safe Labour seat of St Helens. 
When Attlee appointed him Attorney-General he 
was almost unknown outside the Northern 
Circuit. 

The job of Attorney-General has its pitfalls, as 
recent occupants have discovered, but Shawcross 
avoided them with expert assurance. As a minister 
he was a success from the start and soon estab- 
lished himself as a leading personality. He is a 
strong humanitarian and had opposed flogging 
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and the death penalty when only the few cared 
about such things. When the government reversed 
the decision to abolish capital punishment, he 
wanted to resign, and was dissuaded with some 
difficulty. “The Crown prosecutions, among them 
the Nazi war criminals, William Joyce, Nunn 
May, Haigh, Fuchs, gave him opportunities fos 
a dazzling display of forensic virtuosity. But it 
was the Lynskey Tribunal more than any othes 
case that made the name of Hartley Shawcross 
famous in the land. Many an Attorney-General 
might have shown a fatal hesitation in probing the 
actions of political colleagues and personal friends, 


~but in carrying out his distasteful-duty Shawcross 


was able to forget such loyalties. At the prelimin- 
ary hearing he declared his intention to seek the 
truth ‘ruthlessly and relentlessly’. The Labour 
government had reason to be grateful that he 
was as good as his word. 

Many Attorney-Generals stand aloof from the 
rough-and-tumble of party politics. Shawcross 
gloried in it—at least for a year or two. Here he 
found the going less smooth. Post-war political 
meetings were exciting affairs, and indiscretions 
came tumbling from his platforms. He was forced 
to make public apologies to the News of the 
World, the Court of Chancery and even, under 
threat of a writ for libel, to Lord Kemisley. Thete 
was the unfortunate outburst in the Commons, 
‘We are the masters now’. The storm that broke 
about his head earned him for a time the true 
affection of the Labour movement. But he had 
learned his lesson. Within a year or two he was 
saying, apologetically, ‘I used to be on the 
extreme left of my party’. 

When the Ticies coms iene ciicn, he te 
who had- been Attormey-General for six years, a 
cabinet minister for six months, whose claims 
to the Foreign Office and even leadership of 
his party had been seriously canvassed, was 
expected to take his place on the Opposition 
Front Bench. Shawcress chose to resume Bar 
practice, for reasons which could hardly attract 
the sympathy of his Labour colleagues. ‘As my 
political expenses considerably exceed my par- 
liamentary salary’, he said im one particularly 
ill-judged speech, ‘I am compelled to earn a 
living outside politics’. His resultant division 
record is cited in surly self-defence by less dis- 
tinguished absentee MPs, and outside the divi- 
sion lobby he is hardly seen at all in Westminster. 
Admittedly he offered to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, but he was persuaded to stay by 
leaders who placed the value of his legal advice 
above the embarrassment of the party whips. 
A similar view seems to, have been taken by his 


party than the one in which he has spent his life. 

On the strength of his distinguished service 
to the Labour government the position might 
hae teen seupen: tas: Se Go See 
speeches. ‘One of the things. I intend to con- 
tinue enjoying in life,’ he said recently, ‘is to say 
what I think whether others enjoy it or not. The 
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a touch of the theatre aboist his public perform- 
ances. All the tricks an actor would employ in 
portraying a leading silk are there, but they are 
no longer tricks. There is nothing meretricious 
in the suave, even nonchalant manner, the well- 
timed pounce in cross-examination, the weighty 
air of infallibility. The attitudes have become 
the man.. The quality which has, above all, 
carried him to the head of his profession was 
described by a fellow-barrister- as ‘masterly 
articulateness’. It is something more than fluency, 
more than the instinct for the precise word and 
the eloquent phrase. He has a prodigious appe- 


tite for work and the mental, though not always” 
-the physical, stamina to sustain it. Stress and 


overwork have exacted their price in recurrent 
duodenal trouble and minor ailments. His health 
has long been a source of concern. 

Shawcross has allowed himself little time for 
leisure. He is happiest in his Sussex home sur- 
rounded by his family—he has an attractive wife 
and three children—or sai in his beautiful 
yacht Vanity V. In other surroundings he is 
seldom: at ease, and he has few close friends. 
Behind the facade of easy charm there is a defen- 
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sive shield that discourages intimacy. Though 
he moves in what is known as smart society it 
is doubtful if he_enjoys it. To some he appears 
vain and arrogant, to others reserved and oddly 
unsure of himself. For one who claims the right 
to say exactly what he thinks he is unduly sensi- 
tive to criticism, as was shown in the recent row 
over telephone-tapping. He is able to live in a 
style to which few professional men can aspire 
today. The country estate, the period mansion 
with its banqueting hal) and minstrel’s gallery, 
the expensive cars, the elegant yacht, are con- 
stant reassurances of success. 

At 55 Sir Hartley’s future must be a matter 
for speculation. The two jobs in industry are 
unlikely to satisfy either his ambition or. his 
hunger for work. Does he still cherish a hope 
that the next Labour government will find his 
talents indispensable? Having shown so clearly 
that he is no longer in touch with the trend of 


his party’s political thinking nor in sympathy’ 


with its objectives, it is difficult to see how he 
could be appointed to office without arousing 
resentment in the Labour ranks. A pity, for he 
might have been an outstanding Lord Chancellor. 


The Arts and Entertainment 
Shakespeare’ sOratorio. =~ 


OF all the plays in the canon, The Tempest is 
the last for which a producer should be con- 
demned for bringing out of the bag all the 
resources of his stagecraft. It was designed, 
surely, for a theatre which was just discovering 
the devices and machines of the stage engineer, 
and revelling in’ them. All that we now, only 
half-lapsed puritans, require of him is discretion. 
Mr Peter Brook is as an artist just at that stage 


_in his development when he can supply both the 


tact and the magic. He has’ not forgotten those 
tricks which he sometimes used too exuberantly, 
as the young are inclined to; but he has acquired 
a reverence, too, he can even, as we know, be 
positively austere. His Tempest at Stratford is a 
most imaginative conception, beautifully carried 
out. Mr Brook provides satisfying solutions for 
all the problems of staging which the play pre- 
sents, and they are all the more satisfying: for 
being extremely simple. There is nothing tricky 
or exhibitionist about his production, but there 
is no mistaking that we are on an enchanted 


island with a magician ‘working his wonders, and - 


the-wonders work. Particularly admirable to my 
sense is the full use he makes of the Stratford 
stage, both its width and its depth. Long, wide 
vistas open and close between the towering 
rocks: at one moment it is luxuriant with growth, 
at the next bare sea-swept caves, or we are on 
the ship with which by a happy touch the play 
closes as it has opened. The transformations are 
imstant and the pictures charm. Following his 
current practice Mr Brook is his own composer 
and designer, and is equally successful in all 
departments except the clothes (Miranda, for in- 
stance, puts us all too much in mind of an English 
desert island film). 

The eye is beautifully satisfied and the imagina- 
tion i is set working, but not at all at the expense 


of the’ actors, who are left free to do their work 


for themselves. Mr ‘Brook sets a slow and grave 
pace. Some may find it a little too slow, and per- 
haps it will bear quickening. But not very much. 
The Tempest has been called more of a poem 
than a drama. Another way of putting this is to 
say that if there is some analogy between the 


tragedies and me we should think of The 
Tempest as an oratorio. It has that kind of un- 
dramatic movement without conflict or character- 
drawing. The Tempest is, as this production 
reminds us, a dark and dense work. Brooding 
over it there is some mystery (never wholly made 
plain) which leads us up to the sacramental mood 
where forgiveness and reconciliation and renun- 
ciation are the holy elements. The test of a suc- 
cessful -production—which: this one for me 
triumphantly passed—is that we are intensely 
stirred and moved when Prospero performs that 
act of forgiving his enemies. Certainly we have 


to arrive there at a jump, for it is, I suppose, a 


flaw in construction that no action engineers his 
change of heart. We do not even see his enemies 


in the repentant mood, we have only Ariel’s re- . 


port of its having happened, and itis not even a 
very highly charged passage that conveys it. 
Under Mr Brook’s guidance the moment is made 
the most of: 


Ariel: . . . Your charm so strongly works ’em 

That if you now beheld them, your 
affection 

Would become tender. 

Dost thou think $0, spirit? 

Mine would, sir, were I human. 


And mine shall. 
Hast thou which art but air, a touch, a 
feeling 


Prospero: 
Ariel : 
Prospero: 


Of their afflictions, and shall not myself 
One of their kind, . . 

If, alk the same, we feel this change of heart 
more intensely than is common on this occa- 
sion, it is because of Sir John Gielgud’s Pros- 
pero: It is not just that his Prospero is not for 
once hidden’ behind an old man’s wrinkles and 
nodding beard, but stands up tormented, grizzled 
and human. But here Sir John draws a deep line 
of emphasis under the dark side. His Prospero is 
under the threat of being engulfed by his sense 
of being wronged. He has to fight against the 
temptation to give way to it. His very magic is 
a part of that temptation, leading him into fearful 
territory. He is perhaps as frightened of his powers 
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as he is proud of them. To renounce them, then, 
to return to the merely human state is, when it 
comes, a relief, as we might find it if we were 
playing with some dangerous power which we 
decided of our own free will to renounce. So the 
act of reconciliation is also an act of renuncia- 
tion and the force of the scene in which it is done 
is doubled. But we feel these subtleties by impli- 
cation rather than directly. Oratorio is not, a 
form that calls for histrionics and Sir. John is too 
great an artist to indulge in them for the delight 
of the vulgar. The voice here is everything, and 
with what absolute lucidity, clarity, intricate 
modulated variation and unforced beauty Sir 
John delivers the. part! 

I have never, either, seen the comics better 
done. In contrast with the intenser than usual 
gravity of the one side of the play, Mr Brook 
draws a broader than usual comedy from the 
clowns. It is the old music hall technique, it is 
Laurel-and-Hardy-like, and it is, I suggest, just 
how Shakespeare’s clown should be played. The 
‘company this year is a strong one. Robert Harris, 
Mark Dignam and Cyril Luckam ensure that the 
shipwrecked court holds its place. Mr Brian Bed- 
ford has the lyricism for Ariel, and Mr Alec 
Clunes is an excellent Caliban. 

: T. C. WorsLey 


Edinburgh Festival—I 


~ Epmurex has always called itself an Interna- 


tional Festival, and seldom with greater justice 
than in this, its-eleventh, year. Famous orches- 
tras from Amsterdam and. Munich; ballet from 
Sweden and Africa; the Hollywood and Parrenin 
String Quartets; any number of celebrated solo- 
ists and. conductors; to ¢rown all, Callas and Di 
Stefano at the head of an Italian company from 
La Scala, ‘Piccola’ in name rather than in fact: 
all these and more form a concentration of talent 
which any impresario might feel proud to present. 
Yet a festival needs also a local flavour of its 
own; and of this, at any rate on the musical side, 
there is little trace. Modern British music is so 
poorly. represented this year that, probably for 
the first time, there has appeared a musical 
‘fringe event’ deliberately designed to repair the 
shameful omission: namely, three late Sunday 
night concerts by the Eric Roberts String Or- 
chestra at the Adam Rooms in George Street. 


_A festival which offers three fairly considerable 


compositions. by Hindemith might have managed 
to squeeze in some recent specimens of the out- 
put of our.own composers. : 

Our past, immediate and distant, was not so 
severely neglected as the present. Indeed, in 
honour of the Elgar centenary, the festival opened 
with an all-Elgar programme given by the Hallé 
Orchestra (also celebrating its centenary) under 
Sir John Barbirolli. The crowded Usher Hall 
audience was repaid by performances of Cock- 
aigne and the First Symphony which had all the 
expected warmth.and-.rather more emotional re- 
straint than Sir John has sometimes displayed in 
this music which he loves so well. Great interest 
was aroused by Janos Starker’s playing of the 
Celio Concerto, a work whose gentle contours 
have been known to baffle the most eminent of 
foreign’ interpreters. The gifted Hungarian 
Phowed himself marvellously at ease in this nos- 
talgic and intensely English score; he caught ed 
notoriously difficult (because ‘easy’) lilt of 
9/8 theme in the first movement, and his pier- 
cingly beautiful cantilena perfectly expressed, 
without wallowing in, the emotion. of ‘the slow 
movement. In the finale, which contains such un- 
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That’s a grand idea ! Did one of the chaps on your - 
| Design staff think it up ? 





No, as a matter of fact it came from one of our fitters. 





at 


- That's unusual, isn’t tt ? Surely most bright ideas that come to the workers 
in our big industries just die for want of encouragement ? 
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Well, not here in I.C.I., at any rate. We have a scheme to discover 
and reward the man who’s got a useful and practical idea. 


RS rm 


You mean you actually pay them ? 





Certainly. The minimum reward for each 
suggestion we adopt is thirty shillings, and i 





a 


there’s no limit. The record so far is an award of £1000 for a method of 


clearing deposits out of long lengths of pipeline. } 








What other suggestions do you get ? 
Anything from a jig for drilling flanges to an idea for safer working. 
Yes, but in actual figures how many suggestions de you really get ? 
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In 1956 the scheme brought in nearly 34,000 suggestions, 
of which about 40% received awards. That shows you 
EI ey the interest our men take in their work. 
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‘English Ainactions as feroce’- and ‘con. passione’, 


he might even have been a little less restrained; 


but this was a noble and intelligent performance, 


admirably | supported by the! orchestra. At the 
Freemasons Hall two highly attractive pro- 
grammes were devoted to mainly _anonymous 
Scottish" compositions of the period 1500-1700, 
among which some part-songs and solo songs 


sung “by the Saltire Singers made a particularly 


captivating - impression. 


. The’ operatic wing opened with Maria. Callas 
in Bellini’s La Sonnambula, an always melodious 
and_ often exquisite old piece which made its 

effect, though it did not sound so. meltingly lyrical 


as one might have hoped. The’ sylphlike figure, 


graceful gestures and dreamy poses of Mme Cal- 


las emphasised the heroine’s kinship with Giselle; 


.and her’ phrasing, not. only of celebrated arias but’ 
of the barest line of recitative, had just the poise . 


and ness and distinction we associate with 


. the greatest interpreters ‘of romantic ballet. In the 


first act she’ sang quite beautifully; in Act 2 she 
was more uncertain, Much of our disappointment 
was in no way her fault; in the forest ‘scene 


she was given a walking dress far too fashionable 


for a simple village gitl; the lighting was always 
erratic, and at one moment ill-conceived by the 
producer (Luchino Visconti); the orchestra (un- 
der ‘Antonino Votto) was deplorably rough; and 
so on. All this would have mattered less had not 
a thread .of ‘cracked tone begun to invade Mme 
Callas’s. softer notes above ‘the: stave; this fault 
martéd the .purity of her ‘Ah, non credea’, and 


’ as though to hide it she began to sing recklessly 


in ‘Ah; non giunge’. I can well believe that, first- 


; night ‘anxieties once past, her later performances 


will be quite another thing. Nicola’ Monti made a 
smooth-voiced and* graceful tenor iamorato; 
Nicola ‘Zaccaria, a rich basso, was the mildly 
rakish Count into whose palatial village bedroom 
the poor heroine, so unfortunately glides. Piero 
Tosi’s exterior scenes + as much as one could see 
of them — looked pretty; and the production, ex- 
cept for the lighting of the final scene, was dis- 
creet and sensible,.though doubtless a good deal 
less striking than in its original home.’ For this 
Sonnambula comes to us, not from the Piccola 
Scala, but from the huge Scala itself. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Two New Operas - 


"Two new aperas appeared last week: in Munich, 
Hindemith’s vast biographical treatise, Die ‘Har- 
monie der Welt, and in Salzburg, Rolf Lieber- 
mann’s opera buffa, Die Schule der Frauen, an 
expansion of a one-act piece first done in America 
two years ago. 

In his greatly ambitious opera, Hindemith has 
examined many, perhaps too many, of the 
dilemmas that confront a man of integrity in the 
fields of politics, religion, art, science and emo- 


- tion. The central figure is Johannes Kepler, the 


17th-century astronomer; the background is the 
Thirty Years War, and Wallenstein’s grandiose 
plan to create, after war and suffering, an eventu- 
ally United Europe under the German throne. 
The historical facts of Kepler’s life provide Hinde- 
mith’s careful scheme. In Act 1 we find him 
engaged in the search for the harmonious. laws 
that govern planetary motion, and ready to sacri- 
fice personal relationships to science.In Act 2 hz 
discovers emotional harmony in the love of his 
young bride Susanna. In Act 3, outside events 
shatter: this limited ‘domestic’ harmony, and in 


Act 4 Kepler accepts Wallenstein’s invitation to 


forsake pure science and assist him in forcing 


STATESMAN . 


political harmony on Europe (the modern parallel 


_needs no pressing). ‘After Wallenstein’ s fall, Kepler. 


dies : disappointed,’ but finally in .a glorious 


apotheosis the former characters, now transfigured 


as planets, join in creating that Universal semana 
which good men aspire to. 


to personal’ dialogues-and arguments played out in 
sharp forward focus > principally between Kepler, 
the brilliant Wallenstein who is honest enough td 
realise that “self-ambition fires. his plans, “the 
Enobarbus-like Tansur, | a cynical uncommitted 
observer, and Ulrich, an impetuous ‘social misfit’. 

Two types of female nature’are represented by the 


gentle Susanna, whose Jife can find its fulfilment - 


in human love and understanding, and Katharina, 
Kepler’s’ mother, who is, selfish, ene and 
possessive. 


‘Impressive but dul? was a See a verdict, and 


cértainly the work does" not afford a pesitively. 


delightful ‘evening in. the © theatre. It is too 
theoretical, and is developed a8 an ‘argument : the 
composer, ‘his’ Own librettist, is not-so much con- 
cerned’ to. make. lyric drama dut of how. his 
characters behaved ‘as to evaluate the motives 


“which underlay their behaviour.-Instead of the ° 


direct ‘presentation of character and conflict 
(where different kinds of people sing’ different 


‘kinds of music), the action is drily narrated: The 


impression. is less of a play than of an historical 
novel read aloud by-one voice, A discussion about 
the Living Presencé and the formule of the ‘Augs- 


‘burg Gonfession may establish Kepler’s fearless 


independence of ‘thought, but can sCarcely be 
described as ‘theatre’. From a- conventional 


Operatic. standpoint, Die Harmonie der Welt is 


indeed dully written. The action is bleak, the 
voice parts ungracious, the texture monotonous. 

. But only a Beckmesser would judge a work that 
breaks ‘so much new ground by the standards 
formed from older opéras. The more one ponders 
on this strange, dedicated composition, the more 
one admires and is fascinated by it. Hindemith 
believes in the ethical power of music, and there 
is something exalting, ennobling, about his Har- 
monie der Welt. The Munich performance (con- 
siderably cut) was forthright, and rather plain and 
unimaginative in its staging and singing; but the 
work engrossed the mind. It offered intellectual 
pleasures in the form of musical constructions (a 
scene built as a 5/4 scherzo, another as variations 


_on a Battle Song) that seemed to mirror the pat- 


tern of the argument, and occasional lyrical de- 
lights (notably Susanna’s very beautiful Bridal 
Song). And finally orchestra and stage alike began 
to shine and all conflict was resolved when a great 
starry universe wheeled before us, and deep bells 
added their chime to 


Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced World on hinges hung. 


To move from this to The School for Wives was 
to cover the full span between opera as spiritual 
experience and opera as entertainment pure and 
simple. Liebermann’s piece (scripted by his usual 
collaborator, Strobel, composed to an English 
libretto by Elizabeth Montagu, and now trans- 
lated and expanded in German) is brilliant, clever 
and charming, perhaps the most successful comic 
opera since L’Heure Espagnole. Moliére’s play has 
been most deftly and wittily adapted as frame- 
work for short arias and ensembles. The score is 
a glittery magpie-hoard—lyricism, parody and 
patter, early. Hindemith, Roussel and neo-I 
—but beautifully concocted, attractive to sing, 
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attractive to look at in- the -Schuh-Neher produc- 
tion, and’ very, well, performed. ‘It needs not a 
moment’s hard. thought from anyone -in the 
audience: and such operas too—when they are as 
exceedingly. well made as this one—are .very 


a Lag - valuable malert.- erence 
The political strife is but a shadowy background 


ANDREW PORTER 


Sex Lyric 


Avvceust is the cruellest_ month — for film critics 
too.. No seaside in’ the rains could seem wetter 
than what meets us in the'cinema. We must weep, 
in After the Ball, over Vesta . Tilley: all brightness 
gone from a mannikin | one may just remember. 
We must weep over Esther Costello—who’s she? 
—a novelist’ s- blind, deaf, and mute orphan in the 


-Favenous clutch of ‘Miss. Joan Crawford. Again we 


must weep over a children’s hospital and these 
who ran it.in‘No Fime for Tears, which has little 
time for anything else, And, at 10.30 on a Mon- 
day morninig, we are even expected to sob over 
Mr Elvis Presley. But not for nothing is he called 
Pelvis, Another intefest, mercifully, comes first. 

I didn’t know him. I didn’t know, for example, 
that he had refined rock and roll, so far as the 
delivery of. lyrics ‘goes, to sex fantasy. This, 
to outsiders, is as fascinating as any tribal dance 
in mid-Africa or East Indies, if more exhibitionist 
and artful, Half a dozen lyrics, mimed in this way, 
now with: the camera looking up at the whole 
inhibited action, now at’ the sullen head galvani- 
cally shaken, set. the film off, despite its sentimen- 
talities, to a roaring start, Soon the audience, the 
ripe, revivalist girls, are on the screen too, clasping 
hands, jumping up to. attest, shrieking at the 
climax. And the song. over, he is just’ a_nice, 
motherless boy, who has eaten too many choco- 
lates: Loving You. (Plaza) runs the usual course of 
rock and roll films. It starts with a cowboy troupe 
at a local election (imagine, say, a chorus of 
tractor-drivers to support the platform in Mr 
Macmillan’s constitiiency!), the hard life on the 
road, fame and the teenage allegiance, the first 
ban, the brave little lecture on rock and roll, the 
contest with age in the city hall, and the final 
triumph and nation-wide tie-up. The slop in- 
volved here is quite dreadful. And, by the way, the 
song with which he conquers authority is a senti- 
mental affair with none of the pelvis action— 
which ‘seems, to say the least of it, unfair. 
However, .there remains the elucidation of his 
other songs; and whatever you many think of 
them — whether they kick you, or you think them 
the last word in degeneracy — they are not null. 

The Story of Esther Costello (Leicester Square) 
would be pure tear-jerking—but for Joan Craw- 
ford. She returns to the Irish village where she 
was born (it looks like some kraal from an exhibi- 
tion), and her accustomed ‘Good evening, 
gentlemen’ to a pub-full of hicks changes every- 
thing. Of course she takes back to America with 
her — it’s surprising her car can get out of the mud 
—the poor afflicted Esther Costello; and then, in 
civilised surroundings, the Crawford destiny’ be- 
gins to assert itself. She is married to a Charming 
Swine; first he embezzles-money from the Costello 
Crusade which hideously sweeps America; then 


he rapes the girl, and this with a coincident | 


thunderstorm restores hearing, sight, and speech; 
then, Miss Crawford. packs the gun she always 
keeps in an escritoire and forces her Swine to 
drive them both into a fatal-car accident, For 
Crawford fans this is rather a disappointing film, 
and for others its exploitation of ‘Sympathy may 
seem a hundred times more objectionable than Mr 
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Paper making nowadays is no longer purely a craft industry— 
technical efficiency is vital to the creation of the huge variety of 
paper products upon which our modern life depends. How is 
this best achieved in so diverse an industrial body as the-Reed 
Paper Group, which includes 19 separate major companies 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper products ? 

The Reed technique is both practical and flexible. The technical 
departments of the mills and companies are responsible for the 
day-to-day operational tests and inspections required for close 
technical control of production ; the Group Central Laboratories 
engage both in short-term development work and fundamental 
long-term research to pioneer new processes and products. 
However, between the technicians in the mills and companies 
and those in the Central Laboratories there is constant personal 
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Two-way technique for technical achievement 


liaison . .in fact, a two-way traffic in ideas, training and personnel. 

Whenever necessary, Central Laboratories teams are called in 
by the mills to help with operational problems; likewise the 
specialised knowledge of the mill technicians is often called upon 
by the Central Laboratories in carrying out specific research 
projects. Thus is achieved whatever is best for you, the customer. 

The underlying principle is this—each Reed company, while 
having access to Group resources, retains its individuality and 
independence, and understands the character and aims of the 
Group so well that it can think and act for itse/f. This is why your 
every meeting with a‘Reed manager, technician or salesman can 
be so particularly satisfying and profitable. It is why your every 
dealing with a Reed company can give. you the best and right 
materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. 
LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E, R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED 
CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD, * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
CONVERTERS LTD. ‘ MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD ° THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. ‘ HOLOPLAST LTD. 


* CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. + PAPER 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “Kleenex’’, **Kotex’’ and “Delsey” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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Art is; nor life, and! cannot be: 

A midwife. to: society; 
or even, it seems, to a radio. discussion programme:. 
Where art was, was quite obvious: it was. om the 
Third, and it took the: form of a. translation: and 


And how brilliant it was: as: goed a fifty minutes,. 
I think, as Pve ever heard on the: Phitd. Stimuia- 








has. 
tacular successes, but is reluctant to make it 
appear. that results come easily. 
The following is recorded to. encourage those who feel 
that beginners have no chance. 


Enquire for free book, ““ Writing for the Press,” to 
PROSPECTUS OFFICE 
LONDON SCHGOL OF JOURNALISM 
19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 
GRO 8250 














Books by Leon Trotsky 
NOW AVAILABLE : 
The Revolution Betrayed 10s. 6d. 


The New Course 2s.. 6d. 
Their Morals and Ours 2s. 6d 
PUBLICATION SEPTEMBER 25: - 


Literature and the Revolution 


18s. | 
The Third Internationa’ After Lenin. |@s. 


New Park Publications Ltd. 
266 LAVENDER HILL, LONDON, S.W.LI | 
Tel. MACaulay 7029 
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tiens. of self-dnamatisation — splendid: impassioned. 
dialogue andi sacial and psychological criticism 
still as" nazer-shanp as whem finsn writen, The 
translation: and! adaptatiom were by Richard: N. 
Cae;. and I am: im his debs. 

Thene;. them, was art; and the opposition, I 
suppese, was the two discussions in. the Home 
broaditiasts,. to quote Radio: Times, ‘on the difficul- 
ties: off bringing up childnen in. a society without 
a commen religious: faith and in which moral 
values andi cedes. of conduct seem varied and shift- 
ing’. im: the firse discussion, there: was; the: director 
ef a unixersity Instimate ef Education, a head+ 
master, a panent and! a chili psychiatrist. In all 
seemed! to me very mudiied, with: questions. con- 
stantly. begged: and assumptions, accepted: on: litre 
evidence. One source of confusion was: the rela- 
tien, which: is. surely: a. very difficult one;, between: 
religion andi morals; it seemed tm be tao easily 
assumed that religious instruction was. a guaran- 
tee: of good! conduct. Ar the: centre of the pro-- 
gramme was: the: parent,, a reluctant atheisr fom: 
sequences; of his own brandi ef unbeliefi He was, ™ 
it seemed) to, me; im a rane: state of mudiiie,, andi 
¥ had’ the: feeling that he could never have: met an 
intelligent. parsen of. any; sect: im his: life.. 

‘The: interest of the progganame,, iim fact,, lay: im 
the muddle, and it was mudidle of a Kind: thar ant 


. could not, I think, have: reprodisced: Air the same: 


time;. F fel thar the: scientific approach, armed 
with: statistics: and: ascertained! fact,, aught to. have: 
cal philosopher would have: beem a usefiali adalii- 
tien: tor the: panel. Wha, if anything, is: ‘the 
meaning of ‘the divided! intienitance’? If it exists, 
is it new? And! are the problems: it gives: nise to: 


- different from: ar warse: tham those that. exist 


where inheritance isn’t divided? 

The second discussion on the subject was more 
satisfactory because the terms of reference were 
much more: precise and those: taking -part. in. it 
of great experience in their field. It: was pin- 
pointed to the single issue of the ‘deprived child’, 


| the child whose home life has been so broken up 


that the public conscience, whether the state, 
local authority or voluntary organisation, has to 


‘| intervene. Those taking part in the discussion, 


however conflicting their beliefs, had no difficulty 
in. reaching a: conclusion. It wasn’t. a new one; It 
was. simply the need to.restore a. sense of emotional 


|| security to the child. But it was. in: this discussion 


that the importance of' the scientific approach, the 


'| purely statistical: evidence, was: made plain, We 
}| hear the words ‘deprived child’ and: immediately 
| think of homes wrecked by divorce: and se: on; but 
|| as Mrs Winnicott, of the London School. of 


Economics, showed, a good proportion of the 
children in the care of public authorities are 
there simply because of the pliysical illness of 
their parents. 

Fun. on the Third, experience: teaches, is: usually: 
something to shudder at. But last week the Third 
came up with at least one programme that was 
genuinely funny. I had not before. heard. of Tom 
} Lehrer, either im his: capacity of Professor of 
Mathematics at Harvard or as a song-writer. His 
songs. are dead-pan parodies of ‘pep’ songs; senti- 
mental rhymes made ruthless —it was impossible 
not. to. think ef Harry Grahams as. one listened. 
_ OF thenm all; the one I enjeyed mast was: “Fhe: Old 
Dope-Pedillaz’. Bur it was alE gay and’ irreverent. 
Professor Letirer woult! be a natural. for the 
Players. Theatre and’ is quite obviously one more 
——eo ee 
| education, 
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nali can reveal im the editor’s mind such infantile, 
silly ideas. 
Since your editorial reveals you as incapable of 


speaking, 
You, Sir, suppert Land A:: you, Sir, supporn the 
policy: of personal! attacks on: women, so long as. those 
women. have: ne: chance: of defending themselves: or 


categories Lond: A’s supporters. prefer 
a Pesaro deme Suxuigtinonigegaes Aa 


Sir,—T defy you to show what ‘intelligible con- 
Stitutional role’ the Scandinavian monarchies play. A 
monarchy is out of place in any real democracy; the 
only difference between the position in yeur country 
and ours is that the institution for various reasons is 
somewhat less outrageous here. In Norway, for ex- 
ample, the absence of an aristocracy, the strongly 
egalitarian: society and the personal qualities of the 
members of the royal family make for far less re- 
action among progressive people than one should 
expect in Britain. But ‘intelligible constitutional role’, 
no: 

What is really disheartening, however, about your 
editorial of 10 August, is that you fail to come out 
unequivocally against the monarchy as such. One of 
the things. about British Socialists. that most surprises 
their Scandinavian brethren is your willingness to be. 
radical on economic issues and your unwillingness to’ 
be so on. many social problems. Could anybedy ex- 
plain to. us why you will not pledge yourself to the 
abolition of the monarchy, the aristocracy (and not 
only the House of Lords) and above all the public 
schools? Surely an attack on these powerful remnants 
of: a: feudal order would. do more: to: establish a social 
democracy than the acquisition of half a billion 
shares? 

INGEMAR LINDBLAD 

University of Gétebarg, 

Sweden 


Sir, — For the first time, I find myself in serious 


satisfactory: of all such. persems: and, since required 
te satisfy so diverse an audience, must, of necessity, 
be. as formal, in gesture and utterance, as 
Inne H. Bassow 
Seaton: 
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Sir,— How is it that part of the national press 
which devotes so much of its space, year in year out, 
to keeping us informed on every dull and petty detail 
of Royal life (isn’t it remarkable —they are just like 
us really!) should affect such shocked surprise when 


’ some members of the public query why—since they 


are so Obviously untalented, ordinary-and' do so little, 
the Royal Family should cost’so much and encourage 
so much to be wasted by others anxious to ‘keep in’ 
or impress? How much, I wonder, is spent annually 
by local authorities and local organisations in the 


_ preparation of extravagant displays, etc., in return 


for a glimpse of a pair of Royal hands manfully 
digging a hole for a tree? 
BARBARA KEW 
31 Hillcroft Crescent 


Ealing, W5 


Sir,—In the interest of freedom of speech, you are 
of course fully entitled to publish a teen-ager’s 
jeers at the Queen’s taste in clothes, etc. On the other 
hand, his opinions could hardly have found space 
in a serious political journal unless he had had a title, 
which, however illogi , makes him ‘news’. 

The continued operation of the House of Lords 
can be tolerated in a democratic country only if the 
members of the second chamber conscientiously 
fulfil their function of revising and stabilising legis- 


' lation. There is nothing in the emotional and frus- 


trated generalisations of this brash young man to 
indicate that in two years’ time he should be entitled 
te am automatic seat in one of the chambers which 
guide the country’s policy. 
G. L. SmitH 
Faygate, Horsham 


Sir, — Altrincham has exposed a good many people 
—and not merely those who regard the monarchy as 
an untouchable deity. 

What sort of Socialism is this you expound on 
10 August? The argument that remains for the 
monarchy is that it is constitutionally preferable to 
the presidential form of government since it enables 
people more smoothly to change their government; 
there are psychological advantages in having a here- 
ditary monarch. . 

Are we all monarchists now? Our battle-cry: 
royalists of England unite; you have nothing to lose 
but the accolade! 

One can understand the more “far-sighted among 
our nobility ‘wanting to streamline the class-system, 
the better to preserve it. But the least a Socialist can 
do is to exposé this subterfuge. Instead, you write: 
‘When the Queen acceded to the throne we suggested 
that she had a great chance of putting the monarchy 
on to a saner footing’. 

You may take comfort from the fact that mi’lords 
are following your advice. But the working class 
can’t. These last vestiges of our feudal past are 
merely another barrier on the road to Socialism which 
will have to be removed. Our future lies through the 
workers’ republic. And let’s have the honesty to 
say" sO. a5 

ROBERT HORNSBY 

33 Alexandra Park Street 

' Glasgow, El 


THREE WISE MEN 


Sm,—The appointment of an ‘independent and 
impartial’ committee to review prices, profits, pro- 
ductivity and wages in order to lessen the inflationary 
danger through enlightening the public about the 
effective harmony of interest of all classes of the com- 
munity has, in my opinion, always been a risky 
undertaking. Such a committee can adopt one of two 
methods of approach. Either it can publish known 
facts about prices, profits, productivity and wages — 
in that case it would duplicate the work of the Central 
Statistical Office and the Economic or Information 
Section of the Treasury. Or it can group these facts 
into a pattern, comment on them and draw conclu- 
sions; in ‘this case, of course, it would no longer 
merely duplicate work which others are doing better. 
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income distribution and’ investment and all 
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It would, however, then, ipso facto, lese what is 
called its ‘impartiality’. 

The way in which statistical material is grouped, 
the pattern which is established in the causal rela- 
tions which are brought out by that grouping, very 
much depends on judgments, and judgment depends 
partly on temperament, and partly on the assumptions 
on the basis of which we approach the problems. 
These assumptions must necessarily be political in 
character. If we have no assumptions and thus try 
to explain things post hoc, ergo propter hoc, that is 
also a political decision. There is, for instance, the 
question whether certain types of increases in wages 
will stimulate productivity and thus justify them- 
selves, or are to be condemned as inflationary. The 
answer depends on the assumptions about entrepre- 
neurial ability and drive and motives. There may be 
little doubt, for instance, that the recent agreement 
negotiated for four years and giving increases in 
wages to General Motors workers were an added 
stimulus to the General Motors managenient to 
stréamline production, and thus were not inflation- 
ary. The relationship between prices, profits, pro- 
ductivity and wages is not a simple and easy one to 
discern; it certainly is not a unique one, but depends 
on circumstances. The whole problem is beset with 
difficulties, psychological and political. 

However that may be the actual selection made of 
committee personnel could hardly have been more 
unfortunate. The new committee appointed contains 
an eminent judge, whose knowledge of economics, 
especially of economics of this highest type, involv- 
ing dynamic analysis of terribly complex relation- 
ships, is naturally limited; a chartered accountant 
who, distinguished as he is, could not possibly claim 
any knowledge at all on these matters; and finally it 
contains Sir Dennis Robertson. Sir Dennis is one of 
those who have been chiefly responsible in Britain 
for the re-establishment of the monetary weapon as 
the sole instrument of economic management. He 
has been claiming extravagafit merits for monetary 
policy, extolling .its subtle and effortless pervasive 
action, contrasting it sharply with the clumsy in- 
effectiveness of direct controls. He has in his publi- 
cations subtly but mercilessly attacked the trend 
towards egalitarianism as reducing incentive to 
capital; and in his latest writings, when his theories 
about monetary control were proved equally errone- 
ous, suggested.-that perhaps a higher rate of unem- 
ployment might. be required. To call him impartial 
in these matters is a wild misstatement. 

One might have at least - expected from the 
government that someone would be appointed who, 
by his’ previous writings and activity, possessed the 
confidence of the trade unions. As it is the conclusion 
is inevitable that what the government wants is to 
get three men with respectable records to justify a 
stand-still on wages, without doing anything about 
other 
matters in which action would be required if equity 
is to be safeguarded. The attempt is so blatant that 
it is unquestionably bound to fail. But for a time 
before the bias of this ‘impartial’ body is realised 
generally, much bitterness and conflict will be inevit- 
able, and the opponents of monetary management 
and the Labour Party might well be put into the equi- 
vocal position of seeming to defend inflation. A move 
more likely to defeat not only its own ends but the 
very idea of having a planned wage policy cannot 
be imagined. As such it is a disaster for the country. 

T. BaLoGH 


TROUBLE IN COVENT GARDEN 


Sir,— Mr. Mallalieu has shown by his article on | 


the Covent Garden dispute that he is one of those 
rare people who try to find out what the truth is 
and who then have the courage to speak it. 

How disappointed ‘he must be in'Mr Cousins now. 
His officials, responsible in his absence for the welfare 
of the men, proved, at best, to be. unbelievably obtuse 
and incompetent. Under these circumstances it is 
not relevant for Mr Cousins to talk about the sanctity 
of trade union obligations. The Covent Garden 
branch of the T & GWU was led to arbitration under 
circumstances which, as Mz Mallalieu makes clear, 
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turned the proceedings into a one-sided court of 
inquiry. When the award was given it enforced 
arbitration for all disputes remaining unresolved by 
the conciliation board for a fortnight. The employers 
in their proposed agreement went beyond this and 
attempted to abrogate the right to strike. Mr Cousins’ 
officials accepted this, too. To make arbitration com- 
pulsory surely negates the principle of voluntary 
negotiation and weakens the whole conciliation 
machinery, leading it inevitably into disrepute. 
Admittedly Mr Cousins has rid the agreement of 
the clause making any award ‘final and binding’. His 
career would have been finished had he not done 
so. But he did little else. He did not challenge the 
arbitration proceedings. He did not submit the alter- 
native. agreement proposed by the union branch te 
the employers for their consideration even though 
there were indications that these proposals would 
have beeri most acceptable to very many of the 
firms in the market. He did not secure the inclusion 
of any welfare conditions at all to alleviate the bad 
working conditions of the men.. In the Covent 
Garden dispute we saw the Jekyll and Hyde char- 
acter of. the Transport and General Workers Union, 
and Mr Cousins on this occasion used his power 


not to represent the views of the membership but as © 


an ancillary disciplinary force in industry. No wonder 
he is the wonder boy of the Tenants’ Association. 

The award helps the trend towards monopoly in 
the market, in that it hits at the small firms very hard 
indeed, and some of them may soon find themselves 
financially crippled and bought out by bigger firms 
or by the ‘Direct Marketing Organisation’. This will 
mean less compétition and: higher prices. 

The housewife does net know why the prices of 
fruit and vegetables are as high as they are. The 
Housewives’ League has done valiant work in trying 
to find out, and in condemning monopolies, dump- 
ing, and artificially short markets. Instead of urging 
that the representatives of the two big power blocks 
‘get together and have sOme more talks’ as Mr 
Mallalieu did, I should rather recommend a public 
inquiry into all aspects of Covent Garden market 
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porters. demanded. and: received porterage om the 
whole: 50@ cases? Does: he: also: know: that pitching 
gangs: kept firms: waiting: up) to am. hour and more 
before they decided: to do: their: work, andi many times 
this practice was deliberate, so. as. to: ‘teach’ the besses. 
where. they got. off? Does: he: know that buyers: have 
been: subjected to what is tantamount to: blackmail by 


appears. to. have quite-a let to. learn. 
 Joun. Dinswoopn: 
94 Waverley: Road: ° 
Ewell 


Ye 


TORTURE IN ALGERIA 


First: ‘Parochues Deajnate. came tO our 
arrested my husband No explanation: was. 
was: foreed: to remain: im our. flat, together with 


-| childten: until: Saturday, 15: June, amd prevented. fram 





I was told to go there alone and to expect reassuring 
news. In fact, I was merely shown an official report. 
which stated that my husband had ‘escaped’ while 
being taken. from. the ‘Suspect Camp? at El Biar for 


opportunity. or motive to escape. “The paratroops 
also appeared: to think the report was 
they came back to our flat on. 22 June they 
clear that their sole: purpose: was. to: be able 
later that. they had watched the flat im case 
band. tied to hide: there. Feom what they 
I’ have reason. to believe he is 

learned that he was. tortured. Dr. Hadjadj,, who is. in 
the Algiers Civil Prison, told my 

my husband before 21 June, while he 
the hands of the paratroops, ‘and that he 

very weak state after torture. The day after my hus- 
band was arrested the same paratroop unit arrested 
M, Alleg, and I have read in L’Express that M. Alleg 


dangerously. ill; in a ‘black. camp’. I do not know if 
this is true; all I know is that since 11 Jume, the day 
he- was: arnested,, he has given no sign of life. He 
has now been. missing two months, anc: the authori- 
ties still insist he ‘escaped’. If he is. in a ‘black’, 
let me be told at once, so that I cam see he gets 
medical. attention. If he is dead, as. seems more prob- 
able, let the. world be informed.so. that those respons- 
ible, and their accomplices, can be punished. Until 
now there has been too much silence about this affair. 
I believe all decent people condemn. these procedures, 
and will insist that they be stopped. 

MiapaMg. Mavrice. AuDIN 


PORTUGUESE. SUICIDES 


Sir,— Sn dite dhcnes ana enen ot ti aes led 

to this embassy, I should like to be allowed to. deal 
with but one: of the points raised by you in your 
issue of 13 July, by way of comment: on the attaché’s 
letter which you also published. I refer to. your state- 
ment ‘that two others died while being examined in 
prison is not apparently denied’. 

For reasons: of space andi because we do not feel 
that it is incumbent on us to discuss or justify our 
laws and legal process, I shall confine my remarks 
to this particular peint in view of the grave implica- 
tien. (net to say insinuation) that the persons. con- 
cerned died as the result of ill: treatment. 

I am: now. able to. state: that the true circumstances 
im: which the deaths: of the prisoners occurred were 
the follawing, One of them, whose very complete 
revelations had led to the discovery of an entire 
Communist organisation, committed suicide in fear 
of reprisals. on being teld that he would be set free. 
The other prisoner who. had also given information 

tien Cheenceadaes ah oe at large, took 
his: own life on learning of the other’s suicide. 


A. F. pe ALMEIDA 
Portuguese Embassy, ; 
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The Exile 


M. Jean-Ausry’s work on Conrad is well 


‘known; the present Life* has been available in 


French for some years. It is informed but 


_incurious and can hardly now be up to date. 


Conrad was very much an_ autobiographical 
writer and was very explicit in his memories; 


” this has made him too easily the coeval of his 


biographer who simply runs beside him. The 
subject, under this treatment, has dimension but 
no depth. Still, M. Jean-Aubry has done a clear 
and devoted work of collation. 

Two things strike us about Conrad. The first 
is that despite his life of action, his true heri- 
tage was political and literary. He took to the 
sea, as a writer might, if he had a good stomach, 
out of a romantic passion for travel and 
geography. He was not a born seaman who even- 
tually takes to writing as another form of extra- 
version. Conrad’s father was a well-known if 
minor literary figure in Poland, a dilettante of 
reckless political nerve, and the son’s decision 
tc go to sea was a violent break with the forma- 
tive influences of his upbringing. It was a 
protest, an adventure, could almost be thought 
an aberration, and was likely to recoil. Secondly, 
we must note the immense importance of politics 
and especially of political defeat in his life. He 
saw defeat lived out in tragedy, in the death of 
his father and mother after their exile.in Siberia. 
He was with them there; he nearly died there. 
He learned exile as a child. The ‘gloom’ of 
Conrad was not the broad, passive gloom of the 
Russians which seems to arise from the dull 
excess of space; he disliked being called a Slav. 
He was a Westerner who despised the 
Dostoevskian Russia. Conrad’s ‘gloom’ —as his 
biographer says — began with his early schooling 
in sorrow. It grew, later on, into something hard 
and sardonic. It is the bitter irony of the active 
man of strong imagination who sees, with per- 
sonal indignation, the relativeness of experience. 
The exile has the illusion of moral freedom and 
becomes a connoisseur of the ironies of his 
situation. One is haunted throughout Conrad’s 
writing by inhibition: his tragedies are not 
tragic, but, as Douglas Hewitt said in his Con- 
rad: A Reassessment (Bowes & Bowes) six years 
ago, they resemble tragedies. They are a restless 
collection of data for tragedy. Hence, perhaps, 
the stress on the value of work in his books; work 
checks the imagination. Marlowe is kept going 
in the Congo by the practical necessity of repair- 
ing his boat, and of watching for shoals. The 
tormenting imagination is kept under by sweat. 

There is some parallel in the lives of Conrad 
and his father. The dangerous political gestures 
of the father were patriotic, noble, passionate 
and romantic, but they were carried on in the 
futile void created by an all-powerful tyranny. 
There was a total lack of prospect. It was oceanic. 
In the life of the son the conception of tyranny 
that wastes life has changed into the embitter- 
ing notion of Destiny.. There is something odd 
about .Conrad’s idea of Destiny; so often it is 


* The Sea Dreamer. By GERARD JEAN-AUuBRY. Allen 
& Unwin. 25s. : 





merely exasperating, when it should surely be 
dreadful; perverse when it should be impassive. 
The men of the generation of Conrad’s father 
knew evil by~ direct experience. The police 
rapped on the door. The arrest was made. The 
lies were told. The trial took place and the pro- 
tests. The sentence to Siberia, which was really 
a sentence to fatal illness and the loss of every- 
thing valued in life; was a fact—to Conrad’s 
father. To the son, when he grew up, evil was a 
bad dream, a sinister memory, a dark rhetorical 
suggestion. Again and again in his work, the 
evil thing becomes diffused and generalised into 
an indefinable reek of corruption. It is indeed 
Conrad’s special contribution to the BPhglish 
novel, to have insinuated into it the sense of an 
atmosphere of evil which is notoriously lacking; 
but as Dr Leavis has fairly said: ‘he is intent 
on making a virtue out of not knowing what 
he means. The vague and unrealisable, he asserts 
with a strained impressiveness, is the profoundly 
and tremendously significant.’ On the other hand, 
we have to note that Conrad is better at the evil 
fact — the cannibal helmsman lying” dead in the 
wheelhouse in Heart of Darkness; the crew dis- 
appointed that they cannot eat the body — than 
he is at evil in the general sense. There are times 
when the belief in original sin sounds either 
histrionic or professional; and in Heart of Dark- 
ness far too much play is made with words like 
‘inscrutable’, ‘unfathomable’, ‘impalpable’; ‘mys- 
terious’, ‘inconceivable’ in a manner that sug- 
gests an attempt to create a system or dogma 
of evil by sheer rhetoric. Conrad’s description 
of the Congo is unforgettable, but his moral 
reflections look like stage-drawings or temporary 
constructions. I think the exile’s temperament 
gave Conrad his obsession with the allusive. He 
could. never resist a symbol; and his images 
tend to submerge his people at their crisis, as if 
they were evasions. Even so, such a concern for 
texture does not really explain why ‘Mistah 
Kurtz’, the whole focus of Heart of Darkness, 
is a ghost or figment. His extreme lusts — what 
are they? What unnameable things did he do? 
Was he a cannibal? He murdered, we suppose. 
It is curious that when Marlowe actually sees the 
heads on the poles outside the hut, he sees them 
not by the defenceless naked eye but by the 
magnifying intervention of binoculars. At the 
very crisis of the story we do not directly face 
the fact; we are given the distorting illusion. 
Kurtz is, of course, made into an ubiquitous, 
diffused, romantic symbol in this manner and is 
the symbol of two kinds of corruption: the 
primordial, and the disgusting aspect of colonial 
exploitation in its first greedy rush. The Whites 
have gone mad with greed. Kurtz has simply 
been ‘logical. He has gone-over the borderline 
into ‘complete freedom’. He has accepted the 
union of ‘desire and hate’; he has split into the 
prim hypocrite citizen and the savage lunatic. 
In love (we are led to conclude) he found ‘horror’. 
All this is psychologically absorbing, for Conrad 
means it to apply as a potential to all of us; but 
it is mere hearsay in the novel. The novelist 
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does not show us an instance of it in action. 

Conrad was concerned” with fear, ‘guilt, 
remorse and the tincture of corruption in good 
things. He is preoccupied by betrayal. It is the 
rootless who betray. His greatness lies in the 
handling of a large range of moral types who 
suffer these evils each in a different way, so that 
we feel he understands a universal condition. 
The preoccupation stirred up certain Polish 
critics years ago. What crime or betrayal had 
Conrad on his conscience? Why did he write 
Lord fim? What about The Secret Agent? 
His work is close to personal experience — did 
he commit some fault at sea? It seems certain 
that he did not. He may have felt a morbid 
anxiety, M. Jean-Aubry says, as a foreigner, that 
he might not come up to the codes of the nation 
he had made his own. The Poles suggested that 
Conrad felt the guilt of the emigré, a guilt all 
the sharper because he was the son of a man who 
had been a national martyr. Conrad did not 


evade the criticism and answered it very sen-— 


sibly. 

I do not think that Conrad had any feeling 
of personal betrayal. I return to the theme that. 
as an exile, Conrad experienced the exile’s moral 
freedom and its terrors. The positive. contribu- 
tion of the emigré to society is that he becomes. 
perforce, its melancholy and endowed psycho- 
logist. He has only himself and, towards the-self. 
he becomes more sensitive, less blinded by habit 
than those who are incuriously committed to 
their environment. The emigré js outside. the 
social conspiracy. He has to suffer everything. 
His danger — it is one of Conrad’s subjects and 
one. on which he is, I would say, apprehensive 
—is moral dilettantism; his advantage is that he 
may get a complete, intricately observed view 
of the forces at work in society. Such a view has 
made Nostromo one of the most powerful, 
imaginative and exact political novels in our 
language, and one which has gathered force and 
cogency since 1904. It creates a South American 
republic, expounds its history and economic 
situation in depth, pronounces on its revolution, 
accurately predicts its American future; and we 
see these things in terms of real people with the 
conscience and idiosyncracy to embody them. 
The poetic symbolism is as precise as the ore 
of the mines; one critic (I believe it was Oliver 
Warner) pointed out the importance in the 
allegory, that silver is the second-rate metal. 
Nostromo is a masterpiece of complex faceting, 
and each facet has the intense light of a reality 
in society and human nature. 

As for the man, M. Jean-Aubry presents us 
with the punished, affectionate, dignified and 
dramatic figure we well know. The letters to his 
uncle reveal a young man who was certainly 2 
wild Pole, an adventurer, a romantic — Puritan 
where women: are concerned. He. was anxious 
for popular success. One guesses that he liked 2 
certain amount. of style in living: He did not 
forget he was a nobleman. He was no bourgeois. 
He prolonged Meredithian’ Romance —one 
would like to know more about his English read- 
ing. ‘He was unlucky in learning English in one 
of its very literary periods, for this damaged his 
dialogue; especially unlucky, because he reached 
forward prophetically,.to a time when exile. has 
become, to our sense, a general experience. 

— ~ -Y. S. Prircuert 
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The Shirt 


Although I feel its shape could knit my bones 
As the sun’s cautery the eye, 

Yet by this gift you wove I cannot promise 
Though now fF say 

Love, eternal love! Death separates: but 
Life too pulls apart 


That ancient, faithful, penelopean weave 
Of love’s gentle shirt, 

Unpicking each web which 
With pitiless care it spins 

About the naked, blue—like the temention sea. 
It is love’s curse to bless 


And hate; this shirt you net me in will burn. 
For though now beneath these hands 
Which press this oceanic shirt round me 
I thrive in your eyes’ kind sea; 
That same steady main, 
Which through the texturing earth 
Is always working its queer alchemy, 
Of your curved scalding eye shall , bitterly 
cauterise me. 


It is in love’s sweetness to calcify; and 
No one yet wove more sweetly than you for me. 
Jon SILKIN 


Mr Punch 


A History of Punch. By R. G. G. Price. Collins. 
30s. 

Mr Price’s history is a work of piety—but of 
a piety which has mercifully not robbed him of 
the power of detached judgment. As he makes 
plain, jokes are not really Punch’s business. They 
are merely incidental to it, a concession to the 
British need to conceal emotion behind good 
form. There have been many funnier papers than 
Punch. But this has not mattered. Punch’s real 
business — like the Monarchy, the Royal Academy, 
the Church of England and The Times, all of 
which have at times been much funnier — is to be 
a National Institution. 

What was it that marked Punch out almost at 
the very beginning from the ruck of its 
humorous, satirical, topical, short-lived rivals? It 
has had in its service, along with a considerable 
number of those competent hacks on which all 
papers must depend, many excellent writers and 
even better artists. Mr-Price does justice—now 
and then a little more than justice—to most of 
them. But so have others. Indeed, reading Mr 
Price, what strikes one most frequently is not so 
much the number of eminent wits who have con- 
tributed to it as the number who haven’t—that 
constant theme in its history which Mr E. V. 
Knox once described as ‘missing the best man’. 
It is a considerable feat for a humorous and 
satirical journal to omit publishing Shaw, Wells, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Beerbohm, and Saki all at the 
same time. 

Yet in fact none of this has sited. Neither 
talent nor its absence, not even the long tradition 
of anonymity, surely one of the oddest and most 
stultifying of all traditions for a humorous paper, 
has ‘stood in the way of its climb to institutional 
status. Punch had its radical phase in the early 
days, although this has taken on. more of a glow 
in retrospect: it was, as Mr Price says, never 
more than fragmentary, and apart from Hood’s 
Song of the Shirt, which Lemon i 
against the massed. advice of ‘The Table’, left 


s 


little worth remembering. It had its Bohemian 
phase, too— but that was soon outgrown with 
Thackeray’s help. And what in fact.mest strongly 
animated its staff almost from the very beginning 
was the determination to be. gentlemanly. Punch’s 

original appeal was to the lower fniddle-class but 
its staff made sure that ‘it went up the social 
scale with it’. Sala may have been good enough 
for the Daily Telegraph, he was not good enough 
for Punch. To use him; or men like him, objected 
‘The Table’— that formidable embodiment of the 
true tradition which has provided a powerful 
curb on editorial adventurers from Jerrold to 
Muggeridge—would mean ‘that Punch would be- 
come known as Bohemian and blackguardedly 
instead of gentlemanly’ and-(oh most horrible) 
‘Punch proofs would be flourished in taverns’. 
In putting its money on gentlemanliness the 
early Punch met the needs of its time in much the 
same way and for some of the same reasons, as 
Addison’s and Steele’s Spectator. 


Jugt as the Spectator was helped by the fact 
that it could be read with equal pleasure and 
propriety by women as by men, so Punch 
benefited enormously from the fact that in scores 
of upper middle-class families it became ‘one of 
the few experiences that children shared with 
their parents’. Little Punch readers were being 
born every minute. It is a mistake to think that 
the back numbers of the paper provide a social 
history of the age. They do nothing of the kind. 
There were.far too many things, the trade unions 
and the Labour movement among them, that 
Punch knew nothing about. But what they do is 
to provide a ‘world-picture’ that the middle and 
upper middle classes of the Victorian and 
Edwardian age liked to believe in. A great many 
nostalgic people have since convinced themselves 
of its truth. 

Punch had luck, of course, but there was a 
good deal of conscious design about it also. Mr 
Price believes it was Tenniel (and the Punch 
Table working through -him’) who more than 
any other single influence brought the paper this 
ultimate, and despite Mr Muggeridge’s best 
efforts, still only slightly dented accolade. When 
Tenniel took over the cartoon his commission 
was no longer ‘to strike a blow for a cause or 
right a burning injustice’ but ‘to undertake a 
descriptive job in which no convictions mattered’. 
His success made him the inevitable recipient of 
a knighthood and a public dinner presided over 
by Balfour. But the actual moment of Punch’s 
emergence as Olympus can probably be placed, 
not with a Tenniel but a Leech cartoon, his 
famous illustration of the death of the Czar. The 
significance of this cartoon, as Mr Price aptly 
points out, was that ‘It was not for anything or 
against anything. It simply summed up memor- 
ably and ingeniously what people had not realised 
they were feeling’. Could national institution- 
manship go further? 

Unfortunately, it could—a good deal further. 
All the way, indeed, to the Punch of the Twen- 
ties and Thirties when, ‘as liable to change as the 
Nelson Column’ its function was assumed to be 
‘to act as a fixed point for a bemused public until 
the normal condition of stasis was resumed” and, 
apart from a few bright spirits like A. P. Her- 
bert, to whose merits Mr Price pays just tribute, 
it seemed to be written by the half-witted, and 
proud of it, for readers with a sub-normal sense 
of humour. 

Mr Price is a pre-ordained Punch writer. At 
the age of eight he would sit quietly and contem- 
plate the ecstasy of writing for —an odd 
obsession’ which he reports he found later to be 
common to Purich writers. It has not, fortunately, 


clouded his vision. He sees his paper plain, miss- 
ing neither its virtues nor its merits. He~has 
written an excellent book and no part of :: is 


better than his final chapter on the Muggeridge 


revolution and also—very perceptive this—on 
Muggeridge himself. Punch has been subject to 
severel revolutions in its time—all of them un- 
finished. Mr Muggeridge’s great qualification for 
the editorship was that he had, as le told its 
proprietors, never read Punch much and disliked 
what he knew of it, feeling it ‘stuffy, weakly col- 
laborationist in politics, muffled in comment, 
handicapped by fear of causing offence’. He gave 
it the shake-up it needed, he found new con- 
tributors, he gave the best of the old contributors 
new elbow room, he made it talked about. But, as 
happens with Punch revolutions, the tumult has 
begun to die. Either ‘The Table’, or perhaps the 
hard commercial facts of life, show signs of being 
too strong for him. Punch after three years of 
Muggeridge is, as Mr Price points out, much 
more like the old Punch than Punch after three 
months of him. I personally regret this. But then 
I have never been a natural Punch reader. I 
prefer Muggeridge to the paper. Yet it is some 
evidence of the quality of Mr Price’s history 
that having begun it in a mood of hostility I 
ended it aware of virtues. I even find myself 
sharing Mr Price’s hopes for its future. Collapse, 
as you might say, of stout party. 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Ostland! 


The Volga Rises in Europe. By Curz10 MALA- 
PARTE. Redman. 16s. 


German Rule in Russia. By ALEXANDER 
DALLIN. Macmillan. 60s. 


On 22 June 1941 the German armies rolled into 
Russia. To Alexander Dallin, now reviewing the 
record of the German occupation of Soviet terri- 
tory, it seems that this was ‘not a decision reached 
by rational analysis, but rather a foolhardy gamble 
that made no provision for failure’. To Curzio 
Malaparte, the gifted Italian writer who went as 
the only correspondent with the assault troops that 
crossed the Prut, it was a different kind of war— 
a war of industrial machines: 


- I could see, slowly advancing, not an army, 
but an immense travelling workshop, an enormous 
mobile foundry. . . . It was as if the thousands of 
chimneys, cranes, iron bridges and steel towers, 
the millions of cog-wheels, the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of blast-furnaces and rolling mills . . . of 
the entire Ruhr, were advancing in a body over ‘the 
vast expanse of corn-fields that is Bessarabia. 


Malaparte, who died a few weeks ago, was:a 
strange man. Though he stressed continually his 
‘objectivity’ (his last years were spent hovering 
between the Catholic Church and the Communist 
Party), I suspect him of improving his reports and 
spicing them with good stories. All the same, his 
accounts of the first weeks of the fighting on the 
eastern front were sufficiently vivid to get him 
into disfavour, and they remain vivid enough to 
give some sense of what that first dash across the 
corn-fields was like. 

They de not, however, cover the rest of the 
story, when the German armies were checked, then 
pushed back, and finally broken to pieces: nor 
was Malaparte a witness of the incredible con- 
fusion and brutality which marked the German 
control of the Ostland. That story has been pieced 
together from German sources by Mr Dallin, in 
one'of the most fascinating studies of Nazi theory 
and practice that has been produced since the 
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war: this book clearly reveals how personal feuds, 
power struggles and differences of outlook 
between the German leaders turned what was a 
‘foolhardy gamble’ into certain failure. 

From the outset there was no clear purpose in 
the eastern campaign. Did Germany intend to 
occupy the territory permanently, driving out the 
Russian inhabitants, or was a German €lite to rule 
over Russian slaves? Was the territory to be split 
up among puppet states, loyal to the New Order 
but preserving minority cultures? These questions 
were never resolved, and the failure to answer 
them created enormous difficulties for the 
German soldiers and administrators. 

The only sensible directive was that issued on 
the eve of the invasion by the Wehrmacht pro- 
paganda branch: drive a wedge between the 
Soviet regime and the people, and beware of an- 
tagonising the potentially friendly population by 
talk of partitioning the Russian state. But Hitler, 
carried away by his belief that the Russians were 
mongoloid Untermenschen, would have none of 
such talk. While the army: wanted to take this 
line, Hitler wanted war against both Kremlin and 
people; Alfred Rosenberg, the ineffective ideo- 
logist who was Minister for the East, wanted to 
partition Russia but woo the people to Germany’s 
side; Goebbels had views and agencies of his own; 
and in Ribbentrop’s Foreign Office several cliques 
were in conflict. To these intrigues—and Mr 
Dallin’s study of them is a masterly revelation of 
the way political issues are fought out in a totali- 
tarian society—add the operations of the SS, the 
Gestapo, the Abwehr, local Nazi commissars and 
a horde of collaborationists, emigrés and Soviet 
defectors. Small wonder that German occupation 
rule was an amalgam of terror and incompetence. 

It need not have been so. Mr Dallin believes 
that if the Germans had followed the simple line 
proposed by Wehrmacht Propaganda, had made 
life no harder and no more complicated for the 
Russians than, say, for the Vichy French, and had 
refrained from trying to liquidate the eastern 
Untermensch, they might have cracked Soviet 
Russia apart. Instead, they gave the Russians hell. 
‘We are enthusiastically received on all sides’ de- 
clared an intelligence report in July 1941. By 
August 1942, cruelty and extortion had made their 
impact: “The basic attitude is one of deep resig- 
nation’ ran one report that month. In October 
1943 an army source commented: ‘In truth, the 
bulk of the population is hostile’. 

Three milestones on the road to ruin. And from 
the material assembled by Mr Dallin it is easy to 
see why the Nazi regime hurtled so quickly past 
them. Erich Koch, in charge of the Ukraine, de- 
‘clared in the spring of 1942 that the people of the 
Ostland ‘stood far below us and should be grate- 
ful to God that we allowed them to stay alive. We 
liberated them; in return, they must know no 
other goal except to work for us.’ More than a 
year later Himmler was still sticking to the theme: 

Whether these peoples live in prosperity or starve 
to death interests me only in so far as we need 

as slaves for our Kultur. Whether 10,000 Russian 

females drop dead from exhaustion while digging 

an anti-tank ditch imterests me only in so far as 
the anti-tank ditch is finished for Germany. 
The Soviet territories were pillaged for foodstuffs 


and raw materials; factories were destroyed; 


280 civilians were shot and dumped into a ditch. 
Because the ditch was not quite full, another 30 
were fetched and killed. Among them were 23 
skilléd Polish workers who were only in the local 
prison because there was nowhere else to billet 
them.) And while all this was going on, other de- 
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partments of the supposedly efficient and coherent 
Reich were working to set up sympathetic puppet 
regimes, to recruit volunteer workers for Germany, 
and to restore Soviet industrial plant. While Koch 
was closing the schools in the Ukraine, Rosenberg 
was planning to establish a university in Kiev. 

What began as a fantastic dream fast degener- 
ated into a ghastly nightmare: by the middle of 
1944, when the Soviet armies were flooding across 
Poland and the July plotters were being hounded 
in Berlin, Himmler was giving new instructions 
for territories already liberated from the Germans. 
It is no good trying to spread Nazi ideas in the 
East, he wrote, and it may be dangerous to revive 
either the Catholic or Orthodox churches. Very 
well, provide a non-violent system of values to 
pacify the eastern hordes—for the ‘Turkic 
peoples’ (that is, the Moslems!) offer Buddhism; 
for the Christians offer the pacific, ‘anti-Catholic’ 
doctrine of Jehovah’s Witnesses. Kaltenbrunner 
was told to screen the concentration camps to find 
suitable ‘bible students’ for this task. 

The Nazi administration (as distinct from the 
army) never had a clear grasp of realities in the 
Ostland, but by the last year of the war their ideas 
and their actions were those of criminal lunatics. 
They were grasping at every policy, no matter 
how contradictory, that offered a means of fighting 
on: by the very end, even Hitler and Himmler 
had come to realise that there might be some point 
in political warfare designed to win over Russian 
opinion and recruit Mongols, Great Russians, 
Ukrainians, Balts and all the rest into the ‘racially 
pure’ German forces. (The army commanders had 
covertly done this already, to the tune of half a 
million.) In the last days, they saw dimly the 
simple objective that the soldiers had seen when 
Operation Barbadossa was planned. : 

No one should imagine that Mr Dallin’s long 
and complex book is merely an academic exercise. 
Ix is a horrifying epitaph on 20 million graves. 

NorMAN MacKENZIE 


- Tremulous Gold 


Collected Peems. By EpitH SitweLt. Mac- 
‘millan. 25s. 


Dame Edith Sitwell’s literary criticism main- | 
tains, whatever its subject, a consistency of | 


method that should be notéd by readers of her 
poetry. She always advances on two fronts: by 
way of the broadest impressionism (“The whole of 
The Rape of the Lock is fresh as the summer air 
blowing down the dew that tastes of the green 
leaves on which it has been lying . . .”), and by 
detailed appraisal of the sound of words: ‘ “lucke” 
in the 7th line’ —of Cleopatra’ s ‘Give me my robe’ 
speech — 

is a dulled dissonance to ‘quicke’ in the 4th, and 

is divided from this by the darker, more hollow 


dissonance of ‘mocke’ in the Sth. ‘Praise’, in the | 


6th line, is a higher dissonantal echo of ‘rowse’ 
in the 5th, and ‘Come’, the first word of the 11th 
line, is an echo of ‘done’, the last word in the 
10th. But an echo that has taken on a body. 

One must observe that she treats her own 
poetry in the same way as she treats Shake- 
spedre’s: the notes in which she introduces her 
collected poems speak of ‘dull crumbling “T’s’, of 
‘the fawning, crouching sound of “fantee”’, of the 
feeling of gradually rotting fiesh’ geined by an 
‘arrangement of soft “s”s and of their slightly 
firmer counterpart, the “ch”s’. So that although 
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the fantasy is authoritative. 
Serenade — 

The tremulous gold of stars within your hair 
Are yellow bees flown from the hive of night— 
alongside a specimen of her later verse, chosen 

almost at random — 

I = was once a golden woman like those who 

wa. 

In the dark heavens—but am now grown old 

And sit by the fire, and see the fire grow cold— 
is to see that Dame Edith’s critical procedure is 
the only one that can be applied here. The heart 
of the matter is her very nice ear and her sweet 
singing. She is mistress of beautiful and (as in 
the Fagade poems) witty music. It is a pity that 
a large number of early poems, perhaps amount- 
ing to half the Troy Park (1925) and Rustic 
Elegies (1927) volumes, have been left out of this 
collection; they seem to me to compare favour- 
ably, despite a certain dependence on Prufrock — 

landladies that scuttle 

Sideways like sharp crabs—, 
with her later work which is often spineless and 
Swinburnian in argument and in its use of the 
long line. The critical sense that recognises 
Leats’s Sailing to Byzantium and Among School 
Children as great poems, and his Byzantium, for 
all its music, as less than great, will also see that 
it is no kindness to her fine talent to match her 
out of her class by coupling her name with those 
of Yeats and Mr Eliot. At that level her work is 
betrayed by failure of mind. Keats said of Words- 
worth and his Gipsies: ‘it seems to me that if 
Wordsworth had thought a little deeper at that 
moment he would not have written the poem at 
all’. So with Dame Edith. The present volume 
records her reaction to adverse criticism in these 
terms: “Therefore, to rebukes and protests; I 


And to put her early 
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IN ONE BODY 


there struggled for survival one girl who was 
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returned the answer “God comfort thy capacity”. 

and went on my way: The critic might suggest 

that she should also have a message for herself: 

she should allow that her work is sometimes 

unappetisingly raw, and she should cry out, in her 

delightful nursery rhyme manner, 

~ Dame get up and bake your pies, 
Bake your pies, bake your pies, 

when she wakes up each morning. 

JOHN JONES 


New. Novels 


. Equator. By JoHN Lopwick. Heinemann. 15s. 


The Angel and the Sailor. By CaLvin KEnT- 
_ FIELD. Gollancz. 15s. 
The World of Suzie Wong. By R1cHARD Mason. 
Collins. 16s. 


The Paper Dolls. By Laura BEHELER. Peter 
Davies. .13s. 6d. 


When a writer puts a real man into an imaginary 
environment, he. is bound to lessen that man’s 
reality. We are so largely dependent for what 
we are upon the realities surrounding us that 
if we are cut off from them we lose a dimen- 
sion. Novels of the future, novels of uncharted 
islands, Ruritanian novels—they cannot, in the 
deepest of human terms, come off completely. 
Even the historical novel, the: background of 
which is. necessarily (in a precise sense) imaginary, 
has got to suffer a certain loss, even if a small one, 
ef seriousness. The moment the guessing-game 
creeps in—what was it like? What would it have 
been like? What will it be like? —an element is 
introduced which detracts from concentration of 
interest upon character. 

The tireless Mr John Lodwick has invented a 
location rather more interesting than most such 
inventions: an island in a crocodile-ridden lake 
of Central. Africa, held triumphantly against the 
British, French and Belgians because it lies slap 
in the middle of their shipping lanes. It is ruled 
by Matamoros, a benevolent dictator, a left-over 
from the Spanish Civil war: and as Utopias go, 
this isn’t at.ali bad. One is perfectly prepared to 
believe that, to an extent, it works. An English- 
man lands there, one of Mr Lodwick’s sensitive 
cynics, makes himself indispensable to Matamoros 
and marries his daughter. From that point on, 
the story is a neat twisting together of serious love 
and serio-comic politics; it thickens at the end 
into tragic love, and some very tragical mirth in 
the way of political crisis and disaster. This seems 
to me the warmest and most magnanimous novel 
Mr Lodwick has written, but I could wish the 
tone of his satire were less uneasy. Just as he is 
successfully inducing us to laugh the other side of 
our faces, he wrecks the mood by having his hero 
eaten by a crocodile. It is a sort of ‘symbolic 
crocodile; the island is a symbolic island; and his 
characters, with whom he has taken some trouble, 
match a little uncomfortably with both. © 

The Angel and the Sailor contains a novella 
and nine short stories, gloomily planted on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Mr Kentfield is a highly 
conscious stylist, and his actual writing has edgy 
distinction; but he seems to have no idea at all 
of the relation between narrative, commentary and 
scene. The result is that he will build up, over 
pages and pages, atmospheric background to some 


‘incident which can be dismissed_in a few lines and 
which, indeed, he so dismisses. The title story, - 


about the demoniac possession of a child-by the 
spirit of -an amorous sailor from.the.China seas, is 
the most successful: bit itis, in essence, a rather 
slight bogy-story blown up into somethiag. por- 


2 


tentous. There is a short tale of a child impelled, 
out of terror and.devilment, to tease a dotty old 
lady, which is so fudged by fine writing that one 
is constantly diverted from what Mr Kentfield 
is saying by the way he is saying it. Which is the 
insoluble dilemma of the aesthetic novel. 

The World of Suzie Wong contents itself with 
very simple, direct, unreflective narrative writing, 
but harasses an old theme too hard. Robert 
Lomax, an English painter living in Hong Kong, 
accidentally takes up residence in a short-time 
house; like Toulouse-Lautrec, whose life may 
have given Mr Mason the idea, Lomax is content 
to make friends with all the girls, interest himself 
in their affairs. and take notes; but at last he falls 
in love with one of them, Suzie, and after lengthy 
preliminaries marries her and takes her back to 
England..It may be a daring thing to do, for Suzie 
is not only a notorious prostitute but has been in 
jail for maliciously wounding a consceur; all the 
same, it is hard to believe that the poor girl, taken 
to a private show of Lomax’s paintings attended by 
(one supposes) members of the ICA and the Arts 
Council, would. find these persons looking down 
their noses at her and making snide remarks, just 
like Van Vechten’s provincials confronted by the 
Tattooed Countess. At two-thirds of its present 
length Mr Mason’s book would have been very 
readable; but he has stretched his material far too 
thin. 

The Paper Dolls is about a neglected child who 
lives in a dream world from which, when she grows 
up, she is unable to escape. The paper dolls 
intrude upon her love-affair and drive her to the 
gin-bottle. Miss Beheler may not have attended 
a course in Creative Writing, but she sounds as 
though she has. She overwrites dreadfully, in a 
style of almost unique squalor. 

They collapsed into beery gales of laughter. 
Some time later, they messed around over a catfish 
dinner. | 
This is right at the beginning of an idyll. Yet 

Miss Beheler does try hard, and is honest in her 
trying. She has a certain amount of excess creative 
energy which she may turn to good use later on; 
the laws of promise may work for her. At the 
moment, however, she is thinking the wrong way. 
It does no harm for a young writer to strain after 
effect if it is the right effect; but at the moment 
Miss Beheler is striving for power through the 
accumulation of sink-basket detail. She has one 
rather good character —a soul-probing, over-intel- 
lectual young New York Jew, the heir of Proust’s 
Bloch and Thomas Wolfe’s Abe Jones. If she 
continues to think about people as hard as she has 
thought of him, she may do much better. But her 
heroines must no longer mash their faces into 
teary pillows. ; 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Passing Clouds 


Sublime Tobacco. By CompTON MACKENZIE. 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. 

‘Sublime’ is Byron’s, and it rolls agreeably at 
a-moment of—shall we say?—suspect cigarette. 
Such moments have regularly fanned the pro- 
gress of smoking: In Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
schooldays clay: pipes, unless sealing-waxed, were 


‘lethal; earlier, a drop of nicotine had killed the 


cat; snuff for a while had lorded it oer puff; 
‘smoking was included in the prohibition against 
adultery, the penalty for which was imprisonment, 


fine and pillory’ in seventeenth-century Zurich; 


and so back to Raleigh and King James, and 
on to a Dr Solly, who thought the Royal. Navy 


had grown inefficacious through the weed: and. . 
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attributed to it- most deaths, especially sudden 
ones, before dropping dead himself, Burton 
represents. divided feeling in. a swelling passage 
that begins, ‘Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excel- 
lent’, and ends ‘hellish, devilish, and damned’. 
Literature itself was not, however, heavily 

engaged. Tobacco has no masterpiece, no heavens 
and hells such as De Quincey discovered in 
opium, and the best the anthologist can turn 
up is Byron’s spirited encomium (from Childe 
Harold), Thomas Jenner’s Tobacco, and Herrick’s 
The Tobacconist, a poem of pre-Hesperides days 
only recently disinterred. Jenner’s mild, dry 
moralising is charming— 

The Indian weed witheréd quite, 

Green at noon, cut down at night; 

Shows thy decay, all flesh is hay, 

Thus think, then drink Tobacco. . . . 
and Sir Compton does him a service by return- 
ing a poem long attributed to George Withers 
and others. Mild delight, and stage thunder on the 
other side, are the attributes of. a taste that: now 
seems inseparable from humanity. 

The history of tobacco, which takes: up. the 

bulk of the volume, is lively and opportunist. as: 


it rakes over its mixed ground of pioneering and - 
pamphleteering, botany and fashion, trade and. 


taxes, and human oddity: Especially the last. 
Tobacco has been inhaled, sniffed, chewed, 
snuffed, rubbed on, doubtfully digested, sucked 
through the aromatic swamp of the hookah, even 
(in the Himalayas) piped from interconnecting 
holes in a bank. Women have smoked water- 
pipes in order to pravide their men-folk going 
on a journey with the invigoration of: nicotine 
water. Goats that have browsed on tobacco leaves 
have infused into their milk a new intoxication: 


There have been furious. smoking -matches, - 


underground smokers, connoisseurs: of the 
smouldering tea-leaf or colt’s foot.: Edward ‘VII 
had to smoke up the chimney. at Windsor, .and 
Frederick the Great held cloudy sessions inter- 
minable as church conventions...From -the..fool-. 


hardiness of the few has sprung. the. enslavement. 


of the many, so that now every. pleasure or pain 


must be capped with a cigarette: a fact.starkly . - 


underlined by two sets of figures, both for. 1956; 


U.K. duty on unmanufactured tobacco per Ib.— 
61s. 2d. Government net returns from tobacco— 
£668 millions. 
It remains to be seen how far cancer of: the 
lung will affect this trend: TB of the lung 
enjoyed only a brief triumph. On one point, by 
the way, Sir Compton neglects to inform us. I 
should like to know, as a cigarette fiend (20.a 
day, dawdled over, ex-pipe), what else goes into- 
cigarette-making besides tobacco. 

Also he doesn’t go into the psychology in- 


» volved, which might be fascinating. Churchill’s. 


baby face wouldn’t be itself without a cigar stuck 
in, and. it’s. no surprise to discover that he’s a 
wet smoker, who used at one time to carry 


scissors for snipping off sogged. ends. We learn -- 


this from the sixty-two page prologue ‘My 
Smoking Life’, which is—to introduce a horrible 
discordance—the cream of the book: a better 
excuse for memoirs with a flourish than islands, 
cats, gramophones, or even espionage. -Sir 
Compton was a hardened cigar-end smoker at 
ten, and in his seventies would give up wine or 
whisky before his pipe. He has roamed over all 
the smokers’ fancies from Romeo and Juliet te 
John Cotton, Burmese cheroot to the pate 
Neapolitano (this on Norman Douglas’s advice). 
It’s hard to pick out his best moment, but-I prefer- 


that in which he faced an armed mob-in Athens. - 


and passed through them, nonchalantly smoking: 
a cigarette. . 
G. W. STONIER 
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~ “ The Big Potatoes 
Vanderbilt Feud: The Fabulous Story of 
,-», Grace Wilson Vanderbilt. By CorNELius 


_ ~- VANDERBILT, Jr. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Mr Vanderbilt’s egregious memoirs are yet 
another proof—if such were needed — that social 
truth is stranger than fiction. Nothing in Edith 
Wharton’s maroon plush sagas can equal this 
chronicle of the Vanderbilt and Wilson dynasties. 
As a documentary, it reeks of the billionaire 
philistinism that caused Henry James to trumpet 
his elaborations like a bull elephant when he re- 
visited the States in 1902 and wrote The 
American Scene. The yachts, the Newport 
chateaux, the vast Fifth Avenue mansions, the 
Trimalchian banquets, the astronomical accounts 
with Worth and Boucheron, the gilded, slowly 
turning year—London,. Paris, Newport, Hot 
Springs, Saratoga—it is all here, down to the last 
diamond on Grace Vanderbilt’s stomacher. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, though he is too enmeshed in 
the loyalties of his childhood to-see the period 
in a.proper human perspective, brings his picture 
all 400, satiatingly to life. Yet, even after reading 
his book, it is no good us imagining that we can 
ever ,.know or understand these people. Armour- 
plated. in their millions, they are as strange to 
us as the brontosaurus or the pterodactyl. They 
mgve heavily,.cumbrously, across the turn of the 
century, the men full of a dumb-rage against 
their sons, the. women outbidding each other like 
Potlatch Indians in. ‘the comic and cruel struggle 
for social supremacy’. Money is paramount, em- 
bedded in the,.very blood stream of their lives, 
giving a metallic tincture to the most ordinary, 
spontaneous passages of human affection. ‘I hope 
your gowns get off by tomorrow’s steamer’, 
Grace Vanderbilt’s sister writes from Paris: 

. « .. Chenile is the great rage. I have no 

less than three hats like that. I took the liberty 

of sending you a black hat which I think very 
chic and pretty.—a little present for you. The bill 

.goes with it, but I have paid it so that is all right. 

[My italics.} ; 

Grace’s implacably hostile mother-in-law, Mrs 
Vanderbilt III (Alice of the Breakers’) was 
horrified when she learnt that another daughter- 
in-law was without a pearl necklace: 

“Please bring me a pair of scissors,” the dow- 
ager summoned the maitre dhétel. She then 
-snipped off a third, or about $70,000 worth of the 
repe around her neck. 

“There you are, Gloria,” she said fondly. “All 

Vanderbilt women have pearls.” 

Their spites and rivalries were as pettish, lethal 
and inexplicable as those of the royalties with 
whom. they fraternised on their yachting trips. 
Even the cerebral hemorrhages that carried them 
off:were ‘massive’ and epic. Yet they had their own 
weird. and grotesque sense of dignity. These 
second- and third-generation captains of industry 
saw themselves as the patriot kings of Wall Street, 
the guardians «of monopoly against Populism, 
free silver’, Eugene Debs, and the oratory of 
William-.-Jennings Bryan. As ‘Mister Dooley’ 
pointed: eut, aman like Cornelius II, was ‘a 
kind iv: society fr the prevention of croolty to 
nfoneyy: He:-looks .afther his own money and 
the money ‘iv other-people. He takes it and puts 
it-Wwhere it won’t hurt thim and they won’t spoil 
it’. “As extinct as ‘the dodo, these men can only 
be-understood::im the context of an expanding 
24-carat: age. This’ is the world whose domestic 
interior Mr Vanderbilt has evoked so vividly 
and so fatiguingly in his reminiscences. 

Bie Joun RayMOND 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,434 Set by G. W. Stonier 


Throughout the recent market strike, Covent 
Garden was referred to in BBC news bulletins 
as ‘Coven Garden’ (to rhyme with ‘oven’). Other 
superiorities commonly met with are ‘crawss’ for 
‘cross’, ‘starnch’ for ‘staunch’, and so on. We 
offer the usual prizes for a poem of not more 
than 10 lines making the best use of such mis- 
pronunciations. Entries by September 3. 


Result of No. 1,431. Set by Naomi Lewis 


Furniture-makers in America have recently 
advertised a Platonic bed, for Platonists. Prizes 
are offered for a description, in verse or prose, 
of any item of household or garden use devised 


‘for followers of any living or dead philosopher. 


Report 


In a serious competition of this nature competi- 
tors were to be seen at their best: helpful, prac- 
tical, fertile, and (except in a few unfortunate 
cases, straying from some other paper perhaps) 
polite. The short-list was long: it included Gloria 
Prince’s Infinitely Regressive Bookshelf for 
Dunnesmen; T. E. Hendrie’s Schopenhauer 
Cabinet (‘We regret that easy terms cannot be 
arranged’); E. Tattersall’s Diogenean Garden 
Chair (‘to satisfy asceticism’s urge’); McNight- 
shade’s Berkeley Table (‘guaranteed not to exist 
when not perceived. . . . It looks solid—it feels 
solid — it is solid — yet only you can give it reality’); 
Allan M. Laing’s Khayyam Cocktail Cabinet 
(‘Unhindered by the smallest Loaf of Bread’); 
N. H. S. Clarke’s Patent Baby-Minder; a mysteri- 
ous design by Robin Farquharson—the Leibnitz 
All-Purpose Household. Unit, and two formid- 
able entries from the Institute of Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford. Special mentions go to J. A. 
Lindon (Sophist Boots for foadsters); to E. C. 
Jenkins for his Random Rung Ladder, on the 
Dewey principle : 

‘As every American schoolboy knows, the impor- 
tance of Dewey’s work lies in his substitution of 
inquiry for truth as the fundamental concept of 
philosophy. . .. The surprise of the user on step- 
ping on the rung that was thought to be there 
contributes enormously to the verbalisation of 
belief... . 

to D. A. J. S., to Selidem, and to A. M. Sayers, for 
his Bed-Head Motto for Russellites 





THE STATEMENT IN 
THIS FRAME ‘IS FALSE 











Space, alas, must limit the prize-winning entries 
to-four. Each receives a guinea and a half. 


THE STOAWAY 

A Porch seat providing a rustic retreat for a disciple 
of Zeno. 

Constructed from loosely-nailed exceptionally 
knotty chunks of wood this chair of originally asym- 
metrical design, uneven legs and uncompromising 
arm and back-rest allows the occupant to demonstrate 
the philosophical dicta pleasure is not an end, and all 
true knowledge depends on:sharp sensory perception. 
It is treated with an unusual varnish which remains 
damp and sticky in cold weather and exudes an almost 
violent aroma in. sunshine, thus providing the variety 
of conditions in which the wise man can will himself 
to feel happiness. 

For a small extra charge we dispatch with each 
chair a box of minute red spiders which when liber- 
ated infest it foréver’and are a perpetual stimulus to 
the~practice of alertmess and self-control. P. M. 
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THE DECLINE-A-WHILE COUCH 

You will just love to throw yourself into the wel- 
coming depths of this new miracle of comforting 
design. Upholstered in a rich variety of russets and 
browns, the Spenglerian couch strikes an autumnal 
note which is righter than right in any drawing-room. 
Magnetic-controls are fitted to emsure a permanent 
tilt towards the setting sun, dying prince of the 
Western sky. You'll marvel at the way the specially- 
shaped canopy casts long shadows even on the darkest 
day. And, at practically no extra cost, the gramophone 
attachment built into one arm provides half-an-hour 
of the most soothing music Chopin ever wrote. In the 
other arm too there is a hidden joy. Touch a button 
and a miniature tele-screen gives you a short film- 
tour of Europe’s great treasury of ruins. But hurry to 
your dealer today —time may be short. BEvIs 


A HOT AYER SUPPRESSOR 

Why not buy a Hot Ayer Suppressor? No need to 
listen to any more of this metaphysical nonsense if 
you fit one of these simple suppressors to your radio 
or TV. A Hot Ayer will automatically cut out all high- 
flown talk, propaganda, religion and other meaning- 
less verbiage from your programmes. This sensitive 
instrument, built on the well-known and thoroughly 


scientific Verification Principle, reacts immediately to * 


the least vestige of metaphysics. 

For a more finely-adjusted model, to suit the more 
discriminating taste, try a de luxe Mark II Hot Ayer 
(considerably ' revised). T.W.B. 


To entertain the modern guest 
Some Social Contract Bridge is best: 
So for your supper parties, get 

A J-J Rousseau Contract Set. 

This, as they know in all the schools, 
Is based on democratic rules; 

All those that play are partners, for 
The Master Sheet adjusts the score: 
And as the wise inventor planned, 
The net result of every hand 

Is governed by the General Will, 
And no-one has to foot the bill. 


fall. 


DENARIA 












RADIATION HAZARDS 
FROM NUCLEAR — 

EXPLOSIONS ; 
‘Nine English scientists put the case 
against any country having the bomb 


with real brilliance and clarity... 
first-rate controversy.’ 
Observer 


Edited by DR. ANTOINETTE PIRIE 
with a foreword by — . 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
IHustrated 12s 6d net 
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City Lights 


Middle Chapters 


August is always a good time to be out of 
the City. Holiday satisfaction this year is height- 
ened by the guilty pleasure which comes from 
skipping the superfluous middle chapters of a 
badly written thriller. Begun, its only interest 
lies in how it will end. 

When everyone knows that an excharige rate 
reshuffle is inevitable and nobody is quite sure 
what the result will be, gold and D-marks are 
the obvious things to buy. Reshuffling will cer- 
tainly not be easy: both Germany and Britain, 
for example, agree that some adjustment between 
the D-mark and the £ is needed, but neither is 
willing to devalue against the dollar. Unless 
differences of this kind can be-arbitrarily settled 
round the table, Europe may have to fall back 
on Dr Ghand’s nostrum—a great gamble to 
which there is great opposition—a transitional 
period during which rates will be free to fluctuate 
within wider agreed limits. Since Germany will 
be strongly placed in next month’s IMF corridor- 
negotiations, it is to be hoped that the boys will 
stick together and keep Dr Ghand and Mr 
Thorneycroft from hobnobbing in a corner. 

Having smelt one danger, the City is quick 
to sniff around for another. Could it be that the 
foreign exchange troubles afflicting most of the 
world are due not to individual improvidence but 
to a collective credit squeeze—a universal short- 
age of reserve currencies caused by the rapid 
growth of trade, the failure of sterling, the size 
of the German appetite? If gold and dollars are 
already scarce, they may get scarcer. US exports 
are rising strongly and the flow of special aid 
is drying up: for-the first time in years the US 
is not pumping out dollars to the rest of the 
world but sucking them back. Even a mild US 
recession now could cause economic crisis in 
Europe and cancel a large part of the progress 
made towards co-operation in the past ten years. 

With any luck, the danger of a dollar shortage 
will turn out to be a silly-season bogy. But the 
fact that the bogy is there at all makes one 
wonder on what the recent prosperity of the 
West has been based. The initialled instruments 
of co-operation have had very little to do with 


it: the IMF, after being neglected for years, ran 
out of funds as soon as the big borrowers re- 
membered its existence, and the EPU has been 
gradually subverted by unsuccessful British .and 
successful German self-seeking. Both are inspired 
with laissez-faire ideals: neither, in their present 
state, could do-much to screen the world from 
a US recession. America remains Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians, scattering them with a yawn. 
The unions get uppish, prices rise by a point or 
two, the Federal Reserve sets its jaw, commodity 
prices crash and the world is deluged with US 
exports. Or the Republicans get bored with 
Eisenhower, the Democrats sharpen knives, 
tariffs are raised and foreign aid is slashed. The 
rest of the world, drowsy with prosperity, tosses 
off the restrictions which seem to hamper it till 
each in turn is forced to grab for gold—and grab 
the harder as the common stock diminishes. 
TAURUS 








The Chess Board 


No. 406. The Game That Never Was 


Considering the very similar title of his recently 
successful book and film I may owe an apology to Ewen 
Montagu, but I certainly owe thanks (and a chessbook 
voucher) to Bruce Hayden for probing the mystery of a 
brilliancy (H. E. Atkins-H. Jacobs, London, 1915), 
widely reprinted a few months ago. 
DSRS BLO EOE: 
R-K1 ch, B-K2; (9) K:-Q5,1 oat 90) B 
P-Kt4; (42) RxKt PxR; (13) Kt- 

(15) Kt-B6 ch, BxKt; de KtxKi sy ORE 
BxR; (18) Kt-K5 ch, K-Q]; (19) KLBT ck ch, Ri &o KLos = 
K-QI1; (21) Q-K8 ch, R- ; (22) Kt-B7 mate. 

Very pretty, even though most commentators 
couldn’t help wondering how White would have stayed 
in business if Black had managed to curb his appetite a 
bit. When I saw the game in several foreign journals it 
seemed oddly unlike Atkins’ usual style of very sound 
and solid chess. Hayden went to ask the old master, and 
it turned out that, far from having played the game, he 
was deeply shocked by its unsoundness. The alleged 
loser had concocted it.and got a good laugh out of see- 
ing. it published and then reprinted all over the world. 

I can vouch, though, for the authenticity of this 
interesting brevity won by Harold Lommer, one of the 


B3, PxP; (4) B-QB4, Kt- 
3 (7) KtxP, KtxB; (8) 
ay Os yb. ay 
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er); (9) K P-Q4; (10) OKs ch!, P-B3; (11) KexPt, 
wor (forced); (12) KtxB!, resigns. 

Yet another chessbook wiether goes to I. Avinery, 
ene of our Tel-Aviv competitors,. who sent me this 
interesting ending achieved in the Israeli Correspon- 
dence Tournament. /8/ lplk3p/ p5pl/ 3p4/ 16/ 
PP3PPP/ 5K2/. Avinery (Black) played (34) .. . P- 
KKt4; (35) K-K2, K-K3; (36) K-Q3, K-K4; (37) 
P-KR3! (P-KK13?); P-KR4!; (38) P-KKt3, P-Q5; (39) 
P-B3, P-R5!; (40) PxP, PxP; (41) P-B4 ch, KxP; 
(42) KxP, K-Kt6; and in due time Black convinced 
White that his notion of having the draw safely in 
hand was ill-founded. As a matter of fact, Black won by 
deferring . . . K-R7 and... P-R6 until after his Q-wing 


pawns had exhausted their moves. 
A: LS J. Roycroft 1953 
“8 Ae 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
(inspired by Euwe’s in the 
15 June issue) is a game 
position achieved by Roycroft 
in an-Irish Universities cham- 
pionship. Black had just 
played . ... R-K1; how did 
White force mate in a few 
moves? B, a win for White, 
; «= comes from one of our Scot- 

———— tish cracks and shouldn’t be 
too difficult for 6 8 ln nor C for 7, draw and 
the only ‘outsider’ this ‘Readers’ Own’ week. 

B: Eric Alien 1957 





Usual prizes. Entries by 2 September. 








REPORT on No. 402. Set 27 July 
A: (1) R-B8 ch, Q x R; PEAS ch, Ox B (3) B-R3 ch, R x B; 
(a) OK rg ch, R x Q; (5) P-Kt7 
KT o -B4; (2) R-R5 ch, K-Q5; (3) R-K5!!, P-B6; 
a Kibo eK 5) P-Kt3 mate. 
rl). KOs, (2)R z Ap ch, xh (3) R-Q5 ch, K-Kt5; 
(4). Kt-B6 ch, K-RS5; (5) P-Kt3 ch, P x P; ; (6) P x P mate. 
C: (1) P-R6! (Kt-R7 ch?); P-R7; (2) P-R7, P = Q; (3)P =Q 
chi, 9x @ (4) Kt-R’ 7 ch (perpetanl 
or (1) Kt-R5; (2) 7 ch K-Ktl; (3) Kt-B6 ch, K-R1; 
(4) SY“ Kt x P; (5) P x Kt ch, K-R2; (6) Kt-R6, P-R7; (7) 
ch, K x Kt; (8) B-Q2 ch and wins. 


an about a dozen flawless solutions (many 
dropping a point or two over B and/or C). Prizes: 
A. J. Bamford, R. C. Chaturvedi, G. Lines, 
J. R. Harman. 











Hon. Jurors of our forthcoming study competition. 


(1) P-K4, P-K4; (2 ee 
@ dan es ¢ . 


obvious, ig 3 ae 


3;(3) B-B4, B-K2; @ Kt- 
, Kt-K4; 
and 


Kas (2D QRZ, Kies by 


Report.on'403 held over for lack of space, 


ASSIAC 














Week-end Crossword 265 


ACROSS 


1. se for a girl in a resort 











29. 


Thrashes a saint among 
animals (8). 


20. 


Where to get a degree in 
‘Buddhist literature? (7). 





: 3 i thi 21. Perhaps gone after spoil 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 4. Exchanging back-hands_be- - voneitiy? (oy eneeunaiies fey at nr (7). = 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 265, New Statesman, fore the game is halfway 22. A country exists on the 
Great Turnstile,.London, WC1, by first post on 3 Sept. through (8). DOWN ~ reverse of a tragic charac- 
r ; 5 ; 10. The disadvantages of con- 1. Musician who composes a ter (6). 
? s venient headgear? (9). medley for butchers (8). 24. Time which is near at first 
0 11. Something in the airornoth- 2. Boredom of the upper classes (5). : 
ing in front of the area (5). with the muses scattered 26. Wipe out a period half seen 
0 n 12. Take a chance in a wager for around (5). (5). 
some meat (7). 3. Point for a king in a plight SET-SQUARE 
13. Relative who may make (7). Solution to No. 263 
B notes about an additional 5 This play was an after- Soe Lae 
= ig = thought (5). 
waat a -—— d pea- 6. Opener starting with a good 
a 7 sant slave am I (Hamlet) (5). sate (7). a . 
16. State in which there is 7. Ca h t th 
18 a the negro prob- eer te tetsbes cates 
lem 
: th 
iw bad bad 19. Ill-used as an unmarried ee. odccod "eg 
22 woman in confinement (8). 9 Word “ a quiet piece of 
21. Relatives for a working man writing (8) 
6). | aS 15, Somewhere to eat for the one 
23. One wise man has little time who looks after the horses 
zs ~ ; itm (7). i round the brook (9). 
. Serious listener with a com- 17, A boy thereabout dy fe 
fortable home (7). shaving 6). ae ee oar PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 263 
27. Concerning a fight (5). 18. Three articles on a relative . Mrs L. “ Arnold (Hadley 
28. Fruit for an author abeut to are an object of abhorrence Wood), F..A. V. Madden (Add- 
stuff the mouth (9). (8). ington); pache Ball (Manchester) 
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PERSONAL —continued 





.B.C, requires Thai Programme: Organiser 

in its Far Por Bestern Service. ae in- 
clude supervision ot the Thai 
section and co-ordination of ee week of the 
Thai staff, together with planning and 
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£625 5s. Per annum for a 38-hour week. 
The a will "be ‘subject to, the 


19a ° Conditions of Ser 
1937 = 1953, to the of Ser 


the National tional Joint Council for 


‘THE Unive of tions 
are invited for the post of A Lec- 
turer in History, w in 
Modern His 





LITtLe Abbey ee , has 

Sept. first-class resident / 
Hi master, pref. able interest 
«boys 9-13. Also vacancies | » Te- 
duced fees 6-8 years. Write ster. 





Herts Hospital Management 
M"%. it 2 com Ming Bone and unusual 
residential posts available in home for - 

and maladjusted eareernn <6 aged 10, 








make their 
tions . to , Bleak House, 
Street, St. » Herts, from 
whom further i may be obtained. 
AMILY Caseworker and experi- 
F enced, woman. AG. .C.W. ‘ey accord- 
p- — Sg details and names of two referees, 
3% Stanley Street, Liverpool 1. . 














conciealy steamed 


special field or tel (i exy Seer 4712. 





GECRETARY oman aoe 


eencing salons £2 Ae * =a pomwa 5) fol 





preparation in of Be 
bulletins, commentaries and talks for trans- 
lation into Thai. Wide cultural and acad- 


higher if ualifications ex: exceptional) 

five cased increments to 535 pas 
uests for application forms 

and quoting ae 

hould reach Aoouumane 





RINCIPAL. of flourishing Commercial 
College, South Rhodesia, wishing retire, 
2 mead sell eee or welcome | —- 
te support married cou 
Goodwill £ £2,000. Assets approx. £3,000. 
Balance sheet available. Box 4705. 


LAPY B.Sc, (Sociol.) 33, married, high! 
intelligent, good appearance, well- na f 
travelled, seeks job three days week where 
interest in people, initiative, ~~ and 
artistic flair could be used. Box 46: 


BORED Nat. Health Dental Sarees seeks 
post, possibly in dentistry, that offers a 
sense of communit a and purpose. 
Any suggestions? Box 454 
OUNG man eee novel seeks 
retreat late Sept./mid-Dec. Box 4641 


GL Civil Servant requires ‘single bed 
sitter, gy baby 
would we i vers * to - 
sit, housework in return. Box 
AUST RIAN Widow, 35, wishes to i as 
p.g-, 3 —— _ family nr. a 
view improving a ly consid. knowledge 
lish, nearby facs. horse riding reqd. Box 4659. 




















- A= lady offers half-day help 


room & board with cultured people. 
No childn. Pref. Lond. Oct. Box 4574. 





tions : 

ee as eae Lone 
rulings and agreed scales of fees, and to com- 
bine tdct with firmness where necessary. 
Knowledge of, reel gens pn She tyne 
entertainment generally iS experi- 
coce of sme fepect of the Vari busace 
desirable. Salary £ 





qualifications KE — by © five « 


annual increments to i p.a. max. Re- 
uests = ap tion forms (enclosing ad- 
and quoting reference 
G.336 N‘Sum.) should reach tments 

Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within’ five days. 


pene teacher part-time, days/evgs. re 
uired by Language School. Box 473 2. 
ATIONAL Union of Students requires 
half-time a Assistant for interest- 
ing work in with students’ grants 
—., ne tg Full Full details and form 
from Chief Administrative Officer, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1. 


Min Sptember for be 4 & girl boarders wanted 
ber, rienced, capable and 
teresting tional work. Good 











il 

GECRETARY/ i Typist required for 
well-known tion concerned with 

a. of international ‘offairs where interest 


and a. compensate for modest 
fg py 4678. 





R™. offered student return some help 5-yr.- 
old. Sloane Sq. area. MAC. 6116. 
wr. Pre-war F.W.D. Citroen 12 £30- 
¥ 100. Gd. mech only. PAR. 0379 ev. 
NG. German going Spain beginning 
Sept. sks. ok Sh. exps. SPE. 8048. 
CONOMICAL travel. Private coach travel- 
ling through France to Spain aoe 
1 has vacant seats. £15 return. Box 4694 
WANTED volunteers for a journey w a 
out end. rr resourceful. travel 
shoestring. Box 4706 














rden where dachsbund ‘ 


GO TO W. A. R. 
FOR GOOD PRINTING 


Specialists in Company Re: and 
Print for = 


W. A. REEVE & CO., 
18 Soho Square, W.1. 





QOUARE & ing: Sept. 13-16 
S at Brazier s, I he ise Beyond 
Materialism”. 





bg od Printers, Ltd., for t of 
past eports, Pamphlets, Leaflets Ea Eons 
E.2. SHOreditch - 3909/6040. 


WoDLy or wild, “a jt ca ge wien 


Anthony 
camera. ano A Gdns., N.W.9. MAL 3200. 


ORS aux Seaside Holiday School. 
Thanet House School, 











ougho: _ uid 
ut the wor 
post fi ae. Seeets © dviso: 
Pog ‘CUD. 16 Armen. Place, - 
NOW-HOW means Writiny — for 
You. No Sale—No Fees Tuition. Free 
N:2. “Know-How Guide to Writi Suic- 





cess” front B.A. School of Successful Writ- ° 


ing, Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, W.1. 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


ITALIAN SUNSHINE 


Follow the sun ‘with one of our parties 
to the Italian. Adriatic or Riviera or 
join a three-centre holiday to Rome and 
taly or Lake Garda, Venice and 











LONDON Scans 35, musically sma Yor bol 

tive outdoor type, secks holt. 

days and companionship. 

L*25<s; sketches and Seekeotii 1 act 
Grand Guignol plays required by Irving 

Theatre, Leicester Square. 








OIN Now. Institute of Contemporary Ly 
17 Dover Street, W.1. Guinea Entrance fee 
Special terms 


suspended until September 15. 

for married couples. 

FREE Winter Sports holiday. You. are 
offered a a comngneteny free ski-ing holiday 

if you can collect a party of 15 members. 

Details from Erna ten, on. ew 3 — 

ton Road, London, S.W.7 


eo “ae og si ed 








; ious and moral tolerance are 
all ea scligions Do you agree? Write 





ECRETARY required by Goopiee of 
progressive company actively en- 
in all categories of film pegteninn. 
salary according to age and 
ence, not necessarily in films. Box 475 
YOUNG for varied caeusiaaal & 
Pole 2 relief, . office. Goss. at 


itchbd. fea £10 
on sw p.w. 
gen im on age & exper. “Teox 4717. 
HAL. -time Clerk/ her required by 
panber Federeion.: 3 ‘ord ppl 
London ° lisabtation. ppli- 
cations in writing to the’S Secretary 2 
Y-Wc.A. requires resident “Gatens. 
with - -~K. — large hostel 
. London. Box 4 : 


A cannon te ss be a a oP 
, 67 W St., 
le lie 


Asie Novelty’ Give-awa' 




















ufacturers require able \ ro 
vex ir 41 Brecknock Road, 
10-5) Sh./T: Sue Typists, 
"Te. (to £9 a O/T.) Also Per 
manent male/female 


Agency, 63, Moorgate, E.C.2. MON. 6393. 
HAYE ou tled che West Bad Coen, Ber 


Ree, 4 4 Macclesfield S 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.1, ER. 2848 (3 lines). 
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r Home 


Broeresive League, 20 Buck- 
ingham St. * AY CS 
A — me on your nerves? Avoid a 
wn and try Nerve Manipulation, 
a pA ag ‘to igorating and stim treat- 
-ment of proved value. Ask for explanatory 
brochure. The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., 
W.1.. Enquiries: WELbeck 9600. 


Hs ANISM is a modern outlook. Write: 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 
gee me Information respecting the 
aith & ctice of the us Society 
of Friends ree on @ tion og Friends 
ag — Friends House, 

Euston Rd., N.W.1 


APH Contra Boat 














us Ob- 
, 6 EB St, Wel - & it 
ye Ce 
Reservists. 


advice } 
for National Service and 
che is, domesticated Somed a8 | willing, 
short ero available. uctour, 
10 Eilibition W.7. KNI. 4132. 


S C.20 of British 5, of Picton Whe. 


L ., Regent St., 

oh We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis = reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection.. We 
also offer an interesting booklet dets. 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms suc- 











Ly for Profit. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. Regent Institute (Dept. 
EB/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








& 
Appointments HAM. 2514, 10-a.m.-5 p.m. 


P |S Ay oo 3 j : ont: wt. 
KENsington 8042. 

















Doe Sead pie mee wee 


call for our free ret ew 
iN, 34 $ Wardour St 


“T YPewriters. ~ Moders Portable 
machines for hire from £1 mon , 
Robert Ropkins, WEL. ease. for de 








REIGN | k ——- — f. 
Fe= i Se see! pre: 
148 Walton ma St ows KEN. 1586. 


Florence. Costs from’ £30. 
ERNA LOW, 47(NS) 4 ” eemesnes 
Lond 


KEN. Oot ke 922: 9225. 


BON Viveur Late Season Holidays with 
the accent on 


living. Paris-Brussels, 
Hr ge gg | Ink Sally. etc. 1 sae 
bridge . Arcade inderground 
end), S.W.3. KNI. 9788. a 
WHERE TO STAY 


ONE hour from London to heart of un- 
spoilt ‘Sussex downland. 18th Century 
Lamb House, Chapel Hill, Lewes, for com- 
fortable rooms with breakfast. ‘Tel. 1773. 


FEW + Antgaped Vacancies. aay our S 
A Normanhur the cml, 


friendty a in best prod -front postn. 
Recomm. by rdrs. and others. Vegtn. if de- 
sired. 6/9 gns. fully inclusive. Inexpensive 
upper fir. rms. No gratuities. Slmbrinds; 
h. & c.; 2 cmftble. Lounges. Illus. brochures 
free. Normanhurst Private Hotel, Sea-front, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Hastings 4784. 


Roan. 7 Famous sea- 
Norton House, on the 




















ECUPERATION 5 House in 53 


beautiful acres. ‘ort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely . Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if'.desired. Health oes Write 


for terms & brochure, House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, ’Sx. ebersabeldge 126. 


bhp gy 3 Beauty Spot for your holi- 
days. ‘oft House, » Nr. Oxford. 
Tennis, a Club Lic. AA., RAC. 

SUSSEX. Whinrig Guest House, Horam. 

, 211.. 12 miles Eastbourne. Few 
vacs. 7. gns. Everything home-made. 


HLL lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & & remotely situated 
in heart of ———o mountains nr. Liyn bm | 
= Modern comforts, very 


fires. Friendly & informal. 6/7gns. ag Kan & 
Blaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Lianwrst 166. 
' . Sta at Hotel de — 
&.c. “fpodernived. 475-700 re ntly. 28 
rue de la eats, Sue G =a. rps snganes Paris, V. 


FOOD AND DRINK 




















GREEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
W.h MUSeum 8141. Open till 10 p.m 
G*Y Hussar i Restaurant, 2 
Greek St, Soho Sq. GER. 0973. Small, 

F licensed. 








REAT Wall Chinese Restaurant, 33 Ox- 
ford St., W.1. py wae for the 
Chinese food s catered 











PRINTING with Personality at the Priory 
Press, Malvern, Worcs. 





V out guns “Quaied Baten Fractioner, 
Michael Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
KNightsbridge 7323. 








diff it makes to your 
+g Bel um add Rayner’s Indian 
Mango —from all good grocers. 


ates 
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exe OPERA AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN: 
cpuinone “eettoned 


24 AUGUST 1957 
LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


BOOKS AND SOR: ALONS — sentinel 





CARL ROSA OPERA 
_ Autumn ‘Tour, 1957 


SR ES inne clash bien Edmonton 
Sept. 3 (2 weeks) .... Chiswick 
Sept. 23 (2 weeks) .... 

SS ele SR feeicane Bristol 
ee Re eS ree ‘ Coventry 
Sa Be eee Preston 
Oct. 28 (2 weeks) .... Bradford 
Nov. 11 (2 weeks) . Wal on 
Novy. 25 (2 weeks) .... Ni am 


er ee om 
ly in this “col - 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


7, ROYAL BALLET 

ntil August 31 
baler Im; Symphenic 
iz ‘es Sylphides, La Peri, Check- 


gus. 27. 
Saug. 28: 
Aug. 29: 


Aug. 30: 
Aug. 31: Lae Syiahides, 
' lo a “Armida, Ballet 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Der Ring Des N 
2 cycles Sept. 25-Oct. in es only. 
Wagner s. Oct. 14, 17 and 19, seats 
available 


Box Office now 
(COVent Garden 1066) 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Tues., July 9 to Sat., September 7. 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 

Evenings at’ 8 p.m. 

Mats. 2.30 (Wed., Sats.) 
Tickets: ive) eo? > 15s. (Mats.) 
3s. 6d. to 12s. oe >, ramme leaf- 
lets from Box Since ¢ ‘erloo 3191) 
and agents. 


THEATRES 


ASS Tem. 3334. Evs. 7.30 ~. Ben). 
Sun, 5 & 8. “‘ Yerma.” 


RVING. WHI. 8657. Non-Stop — 
Revue, 4th edn. Fr. 2.30. Sun. fr. 4. Mems. 


Rey Court. He. 1745. 7.30, Sat. 5 & 
ee x Look Back in Anger.” 

















= oes Fri., 
Starting 
Mems. 


UNITY BUS. 391 
at., . 7.4 8. 
Auz. 30 for 2 wks. kee oe See 





CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
BBC sents 63rd Season 


OOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


“Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
Until Sat., 14 September. 
Tickets from {all ( . 8212) and 
Agents. 2,000 Promenade, 2s. 6d., avail- 
able nightly at ‘doors. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


CADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. excepto’). 
Gian Casio Menotti’s “The Medium” (X 


OXY. Bayswater 2345. A 25, 7 dir 
R Laurence owe ag Clare Bloom, Ral 
Richardson; Richard III Tw). 


ROxAe Festival Hall. ~~ 
Othello (A), in colour Sun. 25 at 
4.30 & 7.30. All seats bkble. WAT. 3191. 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Summer Re- 
vivals. Until — taf “To Catch A 
Thief” (A), From A : Graham Greene’s 
“The Heart of = nes” (A): = Aug. 
29: Gerard Philipe in “Knave of Hearts” 
(Monsieur Ripsis) (X). 
ATIONAL Film Theatre, South Bank. 
Wat. 3232. Sat., A 4. “Death of a 
Cyclist.” Dir.: J. A. Bardem. 3.0, 6.0, 8.30. 
embers and Associates only. 


MALAYA Independence Day Gala Dance 

at St. Pancras Town — N.W.1 on 

Saturday August 31 at 7.30 

Tkts. 4s. single 7s. 6d. indie 4 at the. door. 

Music by W. Indian Students Union 
EXHIBITIONS 

[v2 AGH Bequest, Kenwood. Sabivhion 

Paintings by J. C. Ibbetson. Admiss 
Feet, Weekdays 10-7 erty 2.30-7. o10 












































bus from Archway or Golders Green Sta recone. 
Re Suimmer A Cork St, 
WF oye — 1957. French & 
», original prints: 
pees ree ee oe Sat. ist P 
'T. George : Exhibition of th 
S ouetonning British lithos, , ete, 
of the year: 4-15 gns. as, 10-6, Sats 0-1; 
Cork St., W.1. REG” 3660 
Gus i 774.1850). Arts 
ers Galea, | Saatemar, Sa 
ris., 
Sats 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 1 gg gg + Rago 
ALLERY — AF GERrard 3529. 
Summer Mised Show, wati until September 5. ; 





d 


ANYMED Reproduction 
1k Great Turnstile. bie d from ‘Hot 
s . 


. 


bora to Lincoln’s Inn F 
trated catalogue 1s. 6d. 


ISA> Dover Street, W.1. -Aboriginal 
of Australia. Paintings on Bark col- 
lected by Charles Mountford, Opens Aug. 27. 








Illus-~ 


‘HE Modern Method for Verbatim Re 
ing and. High-Gra Secretarial ork 
Stenotyping “ shorthand ”’). 
Quick and easy to Kao Used incr official bodies nat 
‘by business concerns les at 
home. and seca.” 
‘languages. Call for demonstration or write 





EUTSCHE Gesucht. R.. & &, 
D)tciner, 64 Talgareh Ras W. 14. FUL. 7924. 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris. 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8.. MAI. 3030. 


paAtL Mall Paperback Editions provide the 
best new short books by well-known 
political writers;, Ask your bookseller or at 
your bookstall or send for list to. Pall Mall 
= -Ltd., 123, "Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

















Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sats. 10-1. Admission 6d. | . toy. Sieeeentice 8 yh we tg 
Nev vas & ae : High Holborn, WC.1 HOL bom Sibd, 
ision ntre ery, 4 Seymour 
‘ Place, Maxble Atch, ww. rom Au “3 at: hae Peter’s ~ BP gil St. oo neni sy Rican 
inthodine "San ainters y Peper Soly Se iam ve. Drawing, 
RSBAM tee N Open Seater Ce 
urt, Nr. every reparetio materials ec- 
C y. Pastis "Mondays Sa: in; ng Bg Accom. arranged. 
terior. 
furniture; famous Methuen Collection Old LANcuacE Tuition Centre, School of 


Masters. 11-12.30, 2.0-6.0. 2s. 6d. 


BRIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. \ Regency 
The State and Private 





Exhibi 
Apartments duly yg = i ee, furni-" 


ture from B Banqueting 
display of a ‘Ambassadorial Silver of the 
Marquess of yo ga Open 10 to 8 
daily including Sundays. 


nog Goer. 30 ee % » W.l. 
contemporary Fren ainters. 
Daily fo°3 S30" Sats. 10-1. 


“Sey LPTURE—1850 and 1950.”” An exhib. 
of British works shown in —w Park, 
Kensington. 10 to dusk. Adm. 


WELLCOME Historical Medal ian, 
The ‘Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W,1. Exhibitions: William Harvey Tercen- 
te! Exhib: es Electricity in the Service 

of Medici edicine; and other vee Bh Bley Mon.- 
Friday 10-5. Adm. free. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NNIVERSARY celebration Liberation of 
Rumania “from Fascism. artin Law- 
reuce, A. L. Lloyd, folk songs. Margorie 
Negrea will speak of her experiences after 
living two years in Rumania. es 
Dances by Harrow Green ee Rumanian 
soloist. Indian Students Host —, Sq. 
ios Tottenham Ct. Rd.), Sunday, Sept. 1, at 
7.30. Adm. free, light refsmt. avail. ala 
27 Red Lion St. W.C.1. CHA. 4568.) 

















oreign ges & School of English 

for Toe, rag 63 Oxford Street, 
W.1. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & E omnis classes or private 
ang grades. Intensive 
a. Classes in “English and preparation for 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


EQ? ¢ de TR ag 283 Oxford Street, 
HYD. 6524.) Outstanding suc- 

F Conversation 

Courses. . Also English, 
Italian, Span., German. -Attract. Social ub. 


"TUITION by*post for Lond. agit Deg rees 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., To- 
fessional exams. Mod. fees hoe hing 
Prosp. from C. D. Parker. Pay - Solis Ds 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
NTENSIVE Gr and Pitman Secretarial 
Crses. Sept. 9. ion Ki Secretl. 
Schl., 1A Warrington B S.W.7. 4771. 


OUCH- &/or Seay Shorthand. 
Private ition. _BAYswater 1786. 


EXPERT tuition: in interpretation and tech- 

ue of Pianoforte playing—Leshetizky 
Method—Tanya Polu:n, 46 Clarendon Rd., 
London, W.11. 


ECRETARIAL Training, ially for 
S university graduates and dite utente, 


en and 
Writ Organisi: mer Xe Rese GES | 
Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8 




















intensive 14-week courses. 





“THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
eae at 6 p.m. on August 31. Lecturé 

G. Latour (Alliance Francaise): 
a Daudet, la Provence et les “‘Lettres 
de Mon Moulin ”’ 


ws Lon. Fabian Soc. Dr. E. P. he 
“American Universities,” Wed. 
28, 7'30. 57 Dean St. W.1. is. ag 
Fi8sr- ~Secretary, Sudanese Embassy, on 
“Sudan and Africa,’ Tues., Aug. 27, at 
7 p.m., 32 Percy St., W.1 (Of Tot. Ct. Rd.). 
UNITED Lodge of joey 8 Robert 
Crosbie House, 62, Pad- 
dington W.2. Public Lect., “in. con ’ Free, 
: “The True Function’ of Art.” 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and Demonstrations London H:Q., 33 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Bel. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 




















ECOND Movement Weekend Sept. 7 & 8, 
2-9 p.m., at Maribor 

Lancaster Gate, W.2. Conducted b 
Hill, assisted by other trained teachers, and 
amplified by experience in other mediums 
directed towards a ee unity. Fees 
2 gns. uiries: Hon. Sec., 16 Grove Ter- 
race, 


MARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial College 
offers intensive training for high-grade 
secretarial —— for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 
ae y at eae October 7). Foreign 

attention, Excellent 





results. "For full details and interview apply 
the Pri 62 Bayswater Road, London, 
W.2. PAD. 3320. 





LONDON University and other Exams. 
University Correspondence College - 
pares students for London Univ. General 
tificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 

ents, or 


c 

é rs, Law. Private ag od Courens in 

Sociology, Languages, 2 us from 

Registrar, 70 Burlington House, °Cambrid idge. 

FRENCH. Full-time day 
G.C.E. London and Oxford starting ‘in 

September... Evening Conversation Courses 

for beginners and Dis Discussion Grou 

vanced ee The Mentor, L 

Cross ,» W.C.2. TRAfalgar 2 


te and secretarial train. 








for ad- 
haring 





ries for good posts at St. Godric’s ys 
retari ey: re Rd., N.W.3. 
HAMpstead 31. New Courses September 


3 and ‘Gasber 1, 1957. 


O*F RD, Marlborough sooner Conese, 
nibs High St., ee Oxford 9. 

aie training for me Frond 
Pirial ¥ r mange for "langue of 
gene patois 5 = 
classes, individual 
begins September 101 Coat oe group Qatober Group 
Prospectus on application. 





Courses for” 


FRENCH tuition given by young eae 
man. ‘Madeaee charges. Box 376 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


FoR rapid > reliable Guplicating & typing 
reports, theses, references, etc. Abbey 

Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, S.W. rd 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St., Toedie. W.8. WES. 5809. 


ENtTRvUsT it to the Seu can rely 
st typists for 
. aan etc. Work 
carefully checked for accuracy and correct 
presentation. 100,000 words in 7 days (also 
a priority service x urgent work). Short 
stories next day. Duplicating, translations, 
se. research, tapes transcribed. Ov 
night Secretaries for 














week-end service. 
wien’ Literary and ‘yeewsiing, enquiries 
to Colonel Seed for immediate and personal 
attention. Chippendale and Partners, Central 
Office at 40 Poland St., W.1. GER. 2835-6. 

YPING and Duplicating by Experts. 

— Plays, ay ge etc. ‘Metropol 
tan writ! on usse. 9 
London, W. rok eae MUSeum 75 
Dati Shortie Typing, er 

ody teres ters. y ort 

Duplicating Secretarial Agenc: ornsey 
Rd., London, N.19. ARC. 1768/MOU. 1701. 
STELLA Fisher Secretariat, Ltd., 436 

) Strand, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6644. "Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 

'(OMPETENT Typewri Service. —- 
C Theses, etc. Mod. von MAI, 

LL Types of Typewriting and Dup! ang 
A‘ ne’ directly: “MSS,” P Plays, "Scripts 
‘dan “Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote of 
our efficient, faultless, inexpensive service. 


Colinad L sacks 
CLE. 1564 res doors from Old St. Tube Stn.). 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Lge indus controversial policy documents 








. Ver- 
Eyles 




















on Loney analysed by R. Palme Dutt 
einemann. Also “Light on 
adh Bey D. co: Ser» .C., in September 
Labour Mon <x 4 6d. agents; 9s. half 
yearly from N.S 134 Ballard’s Lane, N.3. 
‘HE Nati ” Kametieas leading Liberal 
Weekly. aoe tions £2 16s. 3d. 
ue as may be s the hag ror 
S. & N. Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


Specimen copy on request. 

i; = SIMMONS. 16 Fleet Street. CENtral 
Books t in aaa ne, 

Likeae” purchased. Good 

technical books also required. 


Ore ws Books on Socialism, History, 
etc. Write for list. Sanders, 59, Stan- 
hope .Gdns., London, N.4. 


MANS — now soniee | 9 32-page 
Male upplement. 
1s. 6d. monthly from aeweagents. 











‘HE Humanist ’’is the journal of Scien- 

tific Hi Is., p.a. 14s.), 

Spec.  ¢ Livis with Reality,” and 

Bertrand Russell’s aith of a Rationalist,” 
free. R.P.A., 40 Sab Lane, W.C.2. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


Ree ae charming divan-r. Built-in kitchen- 
ette. Good-cl, accom. in author’s house, 
Hampstead. Nr. buses, Heath. £4 10s. Pro. 
fess. person pref. Ref. ‘read. HAM. 7428. 


SUNNY very comf. divan-bed-sitter; break- 
fast, meals optl. Moderate terms. Modern 
quiet house, = min. W/End. GLA. 7297. 


| hie eegry oo a eee = page gen | Sqeresl 
y p.w. S ea 
Share bath, etc. err 


‘ lig t. 
Box 4728. 
VACANT for 1 month, Oct. 13 to Nov. 9. 
Self-contained, pleasant, basement flat. 
Suit 1. £5 p.w. Nr. Baker Street. Box 4702. 
ST: Marylebone. Single &- double accom- 
modation with partial board available dur- 
ing summer months. ‘Phone MAI. 4154. 
CONGENIAL atmosphere. ret ints. 
2 rms., 47s. 6d. & 55s. HAM. 
LAT. Nr. pr nen gy og = Syne 
B/rm. (2 divans), k b. Hot water, 
crockery, service. Inc. £7 Ay p.w. KNI. 0255. 
HAMPSTEAD Hth. 2 rms. &-b., o/s. Bay 
pt./f. £260 p.a. excl.; 3 yrs. HAM. 
HARMING double-divan room, “hak 
furnished, uiet house, ladies omr, 
Siege £2 2s., louble £2 10s. 7 Grafton 
Sq., Clepham, S.W.4. Phone 
for appntmt. to view (do not dial DEN.). 
T° let, furn. bed-sitting room, h. & 
ckg. facs. Crouch End. FIT zroy 0773. 
‘URN. flat N. London. 4/5 rms. 5 gns. 4 
mins. tube, 25 mins. West End. ’Phone 
on/after Saturday eve. Bushey Heath 1911. 
RICHMOND Hill. Fly. fur. flat. Lge. Bdem 
Lnge. Kit/Dining. B. 4} gns. Box 4645. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
BANK official and wife, middle-aged coup!e 
no children, seek furn. accom. Own kit. 
Cent. London. L.A.B., GER. 0594. 

2 ENGL. bus. se oa tenants, af 
furn. flat. Own kit. L.A.B., GER. 3717 
B®. Colonial ae (f.) desires sal 

tm./kitchenette in priv. house, Hamp- 
stead/Highgate/Putney areas. Box 4665 
ARCHITECT (f) reqs. s/c. unf, flat. ? 
rooms, kit. & b., Hampstead. Box 4708 
OURNALIST ay s/c. bach. flat/fiatlet 
spacious, furn./unf. Reas. Box 4718 
OUNG woman (vegetarian) 
room/share flat, central London. Box 4655. 
RROF, lady wants large part/furn. b/s.. 
kit. and bath. Hampstead. Box 4646. 
RESEARCH student (f) seeks barely furn 


rooms/flat as home for next 3 yrs. 
facs. essentl. Would decorate. Box oe a 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


CoeNWALL. Very picturesque cottage 
with all mod. cons. in old fishing village 
avail. long winter let at mod. rent. Box 4654. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


AMBRIDGE. Little St. Mary’s Lane. 
Quaint period peoeey in this choice 
position. Kitchen, living room and 2 bed- 
rooms, w.c. and bathroom. Price £1,600. 
Apply H. W. Dean, Chartered Surveyor, 9 
uildhall St., Cambridge. 


CAMBS. ./ Suffolk Seeder: pleas. cottage in 
1 acre; 4 bed., sit. (one 20X11), kit., 
bath, w.c., Bendix water, elec, Phone. 
garage, &c. £1 950: mtge. Box 4721. 


CORNWALL. Small farm in sheltered val- 
ley 2 miles north coast, 2 miles town. 
Attractive hcuse, main water i elec, 
74 acres (more can be rented). Includes iron 
age earthwork. V. suitable aa 
(pigs, poultry). £3,000..-Box 4 


_ SCHOOLS 






























































requires 
































rders, 


30gns. extra a term. ster: J. East. 


T= Town and Country School, 38-40 
Fd yoo-t Avenue, N.W.3. (SWI. 3391.) 
up weekly or full boarders accepted, 

Seve tad gate 5-18. "GCE, Advanced and 
standard. Week-ends and holi- 


days Hed Wood or Hill (16 acres 
woodland Chitern thie “70ft). ealistic 


E. ‘ 
DTM. B D. C. Graham, "M.A (Oxon), 








MBITIOUS } Selennen, speakers & execu- 
A ares take Dale Courses. Why? 
rite M. Adam B.Sc., 62 Oxford St. W.1. 





Wicca, a r sep Gort Dichetnas 


Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. Rive sor 





[NDIVID. tea g in group for eee fe re- 
Tried by emotional diiiculties 
NT. ey 
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